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Marie Buxovac tells what she discovered as to the 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 
Part of September’s issue will be a report on the June 
Convention at which home economists will draft the 


strategy for the home front. 


THE APPLICATION FORM 


value of application forms as a device for predicting 


the success of a cafeteria employee on the job. 


. THE COLLEGE GIRL IN NURSERY SCHOOL 


EsTHER McGrxnis reports on four years of experience 


with requiring every home economics major in her 


sophomore year to be an assistant teacher (not an ob- 


server) for four hours a week in a city nursery school, 


A COAT OF PAINT 
When the home management supervisors of the Farm 
Security Administration in northern California organ- 

ized some Home Improvement Associations they 
shrewdly calculated that if farm houses were once 
painted, a long train of other improvements would 
follow. Sopure S. McFarvanp tells how the paint job 
was engineered and what came after. 


DENVER’S NUTRITION PROGRAM 
Last May Denver was running 90 classes in nutrition, 
reaching 2,000 women a week. VeRA Hiits Day tells 


how that nutrition project was set up and managed. 


THE FARM HOMEMAKER FACES WAR 


Mary CUNNINGHAM Baur, an Iowa farmer’s wife, tells 


what the war has already done to her home. 


AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


| In Our Next Issue... .. 
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.. New Teaching Material.. 


MANAGEMENT 
IN FAMILY LIVING 


By PAULENA NICKELL 


Head of the Department of Home Management, Iowa State College, 


and JEAN MUIR DORSEY 


Homemaker, Formerly of the University of Minnesota 


“*Management in Family Living’ fills a real need for material in the area of 
home management. Its organization, clearness of statement, and approach will 
make it invaluable not only to college students but to the homemaker as well. 
Here is information nowhere else brought together in such form. The basic 
philosophy evidenced throughout the book makes it applicable to all times.” 

~—Professor Ruth L. Bonde, Pennsylvania State College. 
Section Heaps: The Place of Management in Homemaking and Family Life. 
Time and Energy Management in Homemaking. Family Finance Manage- 
ment. Family Housing Management. Management Problems in Using Other 
Goods and Services. Management Learning Experiences. 


Published February 1942; 477 pages; illustrated; $3.00 


YOU AND MARRIAGE 


Edited by HELEN M. JORDAN 


Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University 


Fourteen authorities contributed to this modern study of the psychological, 
physiological, economic and social aspects of marriage. The book they have 
written provides answers to questions (particularly of young people) about the 
problems of marriage. It furnishes a guide to the planning and living of a 
successful marriage. This is a scientific, conservative book. Much of the 
material included has never before been given comparable treatment in a book 
of this type. 
Ready in June; 312 pages; illustrated; Probable price $2.75 


Order Wiley books on approval 
... JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. e NEW YORK, N.Y.... 
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Fine textured, fine flavored frozen 
desserts and velvety smooth sauces 
to serve over them can be made from 
the tested recipes in the varied col- 
lection, entitled ‘Frozen Desserts from 
the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens,” 
which has been created for teachers 
to distribute to their students. 


Some of the desserts, using whipped 
Pet Milk in place of whipping cream, 
are to be made in a mechanical refrig- 
erator. Others, using Pet Milk in place 
of coffee cream and milk, are to be 
made in a hand-turned freezer. All of 
them are more wholesome and less 
expensive than such desserts made 


I teach (subject) 
Name__ 


City 


Please send me, free of charge 
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with whipping cream, coffee cream 
and ordinary milk. 

These frozen desserts and sauces 
are more wholesome because they 
contain an extra large amount of the 
much-needed whole milk, as well as 
extra vitamin D. They cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk is much less ex- 
pensive than whipping cream or coffee 
cream. It costs less generally than 
ordinary milk. 

Because Pet Milk contains 7.9% but- 
terfat—25.9% total solids—it is pos- 
sible, by its use, to put extra whole milk 
solids into all food. Because Pet Milk 
is irradiated, it adds extra vitamin D. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448f Arcade 


‘ ilding, St. Louis, Mo. 


2 copies of “Frozen Desserts” 
in school (grade) 
= Address 

State 


( Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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2 FROM THE PET MILK EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS 
of VANILLA ICB CREAM 
fragen in an ice cream freezer 
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JUNIOR 
SENIOR 


Home Economics Texts 


IF YOU PLEASE! 


Allen-Briggs: A new etiquette book for high school 
students. list 


SHARING HOME LIFE 


Baxter-Justin-Rust: An outstanding text for the 
survey course in home economics. $71.68 list 


BOYS WILL BE MEN 


Burnham-Jones-Redford: A personal regimen textbook for high 
school boys. 2.00 list 


ART IN HOME AND DRESS 


Trilling-Williams: A textbook designed for courses in applied art, 
clothing, and interior decoration. $2.20 list 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


Justin-Rust: All problems ‘of everyday significance are treated in 
this new textbook on home, family, and child care. ‘$2.20 /ist 


FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 


Gorrell-McKay-Zuill: This book is organized around foods prin- 
ciples with emphasis on food selection, preparation, manage- 
ment, buying, and nutrition. $7.80 list 


THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS— 
Revised 


Groves-Skinner-Swenson: An up-to-date text covering all important 
phases of present-day family life. $2.00 list 


LIPPINCOTT 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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That Meet Your Needs 


FABRICS—Fifth Edition, Revised, 1942 


Denny: This expanded, rewritten, completely up-to-date edition 
will be ready in August. $2.50 list 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE—Third 
Edition, Revised, 1941 


Hess: The latest revision of this standard text offers fuller treat- 
ment, new illustrations, more emphasis On consumer interests. 
$3.00 dist 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN-—Revised, 1941 
Baldt: Kept up-to-date by frequent revision, this book fills an 
indispensable place in the clothing field. $3.50 list 


CLOTHING, Second Edition, Revised, 1940 


Latzke-Quinlan: Leads the field for its broad treatment of the 
economic, artistic, family, and social aspects of the subject. 
$3.50 list 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


Wilmot-Batjer: A complete textbook for a well-rounded elementary 
foods course. $3.00 list 


FAMILY FINANCE 


Bigelow: Standard in the field of consumers eco- 
nomics wherever the subject is approached from 


the point of view of family living. $3.50 list 

Agan: Fills the textbook needs of courses in Ez, 
housing, home planning, household arts, and E 
related courses. $3.50 list G 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA § 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Boston, Massachusetts, June 21-24, 1942 


Commercial exhibits at the convention of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will feature the commodities, service, and literature listed or described 
below. There will also be non-commercial exhibits from Association divisions and 


American Bemterg Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Wall charts, booklets, garments, accessories. 

American Can Company, New York, N. Y. Printed 
material on commercially canned foods. 

American Cookery Magazine, Boston, Mass. Ameri- 
ca’s oldest cooking magazine. 

The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Prang textile colors and allied products. 

American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Il]. Laun- 
derability tests for textiles. 

The American School Publishing Corp., New York, 
N.Y. Publications. 

American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Crown tested rayon fabrics. 

Armour and Company, Chicago, II]. Food products. 
Bacon & Vincent Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bavinco laboratory and kitchen equipment. 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Home economics books. 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. Nucoa and 
other products; informational booklets. 

The Borden Company, New York, N. Y. Product 
display and educational literature. 

The Butterick Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dressmaking books and illustrative material. 
Carnation Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. Irradiated 
evaporated milk. 

Celanese Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 
Celanese rayon fabrics and means of identification. 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y. 
Blankets and informative labels. 

Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Strained 
and junior foods and cereal food. 

Corn Products Sales Company, S. Boston, Mass. 
Karo, Mazola, and other products. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Cotton fabrics, charts, booklets. 

Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enriched 5-minute Cream of Wheat. 

Cup and Container Institute, New York, N.Y. Paper 
products for group feeding, home use, and the lunch 
box. 


R. B. Davis Sales Company, Hoboken, N. J. Coco- 
malt, baking powder, Cut-Rite waxed paper. 
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departments, from other professional organizations, and from federal agencies. 


Enameled Utensil Manufacturers Council, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Manufacture and testing of porcelain enameled 
utensils. 

Foley Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foley food mill and strainer. 

General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. Food 
products and printed material. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Flour, 
cereal products, and nutrition material. 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. Baby 
cereals, strained foods, and chopped foods. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Magazine and booklets. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif. Dole pineapple products and information. 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. Some 
foods of the 57 varieties. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. High 
school and college textbooks. 

Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Infor- 
mational booklets. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, Chicago, III. 
Educational material on irradiated evaporated milk. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisc. Main- 
tenance of floors, furniture, and woodwork. 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Ready-to-eat 
cereals and informational booklets. 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp., Sand Springs, Okla. 
Kerr jars, jelly glasses, caps, and lids. 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Recipes and material for special dietary use. 

Kraft Cheese Company, Chicago, Ill. Cheese and 
salad dressing products. 

Francis Leggett & Company, Boston, Mass. Pre- 
mier food products. 

Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. Spry— 
all-vegetable shortening. Information on shortening 
and its uses in cookery. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Il]. Libby’s foods. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, Ill. Elementary, 
high school, and college textbooks. 

Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. Home 
economics textbooks and reference books. 

McCall School Service, New York, N. Y. Patterns, 
publications, and charts. 


a 


The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Text- 
books and reference books for schools and colleges. 
Maltex Company, Inc., Burlington, Vermont. Maltex 
cereal and timely new teaching materials. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. Information on booklets and films for health 
programs. 

National Association of Food Chains, Washington, 
D.C. Chain food stores’ nutrition aids for consumers. 
National Biscuit Company, New York, N. Y. 
cookies, and crackers; informational booklets. 
National Dairy Council, Chicago, Ill. Health educa- 
tion material. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, IIl. 
Exhibit showing nutritive value of meat. 

National Pressure Cooker Company, Fau Claire, Wisc. 
Pressure cookers, canners, and sealers. 
Nestle’s Chocolate Company, New 
Chocolate and cocoa. 

Pacific Mills, New York, N. Y. 
on cotton and rayon fabrics. 
Pepperell Manufacturirg Company, Boston, Mass. 
Textiles. 

The Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 
Booklets and charts on personal hygiene. 
Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St Louis, Mo. 


stration of irradiation of milk; teaching material. 


Cereals, 


York, N. Y. 


Informative labeling 


Demon- 


Poultry and Egg National Board, Chicago, Ill. _Infor- 
mational booklets. 
Practical Home Economics, New York, N. Y. Maga- 


zine and books. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


books in home economics and allied fields. 


College text- 


The Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crisco-vegetable oil shortening. 
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The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. Cereal food 
and vitamin information. 

Rockwood & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
chocolate. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Science, Chicago, III. 
Featuring the work of the school. 
Sealtest, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
and charts. 


Cocoa and 


Booklets, leaflets, 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. Gas industry exhibit of 
materials on nutrition and home conservation. 


Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. School 
Sewing Service News; Simplicity and Du Barry 
patterns. 

The Spool Cotton Company, New York, N.Y. Thread, 


and classroom helps for sewing. 

Standard Brands Incorporatec, New York, N. Y. 
Material on food and nutrition. 

Swift and Company, Chicago, Ill. Food products. 
Textiles Educaticn Bureau of The Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. Printed material on 
conservation and care. 
United Fruit Company, New York, N.Y. Information 
about bananas 

United States Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken N. J. 
Testing laboratory showing procedures and kinds of 
equipment used. 

The Wander Company, Chicago, II]. Ovaltine. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturirg Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. Electrical equipment. 

What’s New in Home Economics, Chicago, III. 
Magazine. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. School 
and college textbooks. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Fcundaticn, Madison, 
Wisc. Vitamin D milks and foods; literature on the 
vitamins. 


To Active Members 


of the American Home Economics Association 


Keep your JOURNAL coming! 
Get your copies of the Journal fresh from the press next fall. 
Paying active dues in August or September is the best assurance 

of getting them in that condition. 

August, as you will remember, is the starting point for the 


new AHEA membership year. If you have a temporary address 

for September, send mailing instructions to AHEA before August 15 

or leave postage with your postoffice for forwarding the Journal. 
Look in your Bulletin for the name and address 


of your state treasurer and amount of dues in your 
State ... or write to the AHEA for that information. 
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Here are 
THREE 


of the 
Booklets 


in the 


HomMeE 


Economics 
SERIES 


By Hazel Huston Price 


TWO MORE WILL BE SHOWN 
AT THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


By Elizabeth Hawes 


HOME NURSING by Dorothy Deming, 
THE STORY OF TEXTILES by Mary 
Evans, are ready too. Each is 44 cents. 


Published by 
LITTLE, 
BROWN 


& 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 


By Florence La Ganke Harris | 


> 
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| These books will help you meet your 
new responsibility—building up th: 
vigor and health of the natio, 
through proper nutrition and diei. 


FOOD VALUES IN 
SHARES & WEIGHTS 


By Clara Mae Taylor. Tables giving the nutritiy 
values of about 500 foods, stated in commo: 
measures—both in shares and weights. Values 
for many cooked foods and food combinations 


are also included. $1.50 

=> ESSENTIALS 
OF NUTRITION 

By H. C. Sherman & C. S. Lanford. Simply 


written and easy to understand while at th 
same time completely authoritative and up to 


the minute. $3.50 
=> CHEMISTRY OF 
FOOD & NUTRITION 


By H.C. Sherman. The New 6th Edition brings 
up to date the standard work in its field. $3.25 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 3rd Edition. “One of 
the best, simplest, and most useful expositions 
in the English Language.’’ $3.50 


=> FEEDING the FAMILY 


By Mary Swartz Rose. The new 4th Edition, 
published just before Mrs. Rose’s death, is the 
“‘must’’ book on family diet and menu planning 


$3.75 


Introductory FOODS 


By Osee Hughes. Practical, complete informa 
tion on the planning, buying and preparation of 


$3.00 


LABORATORY HAND- 
BOOK FOR DIETETICS 


4th Edition. Famed for 
$3.00 


meals. 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 
its valuable tables and dietaries. 


For further information about our many useful books in all 
fields of Home Economics, visit our book exhibit at your 
convention or write for our Home Econom s Catalog. 


Macmillan, 60-5th Ave., N.Y. 
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The Spool Cotton Company has a dramatic story to tell 
of clothes conservation. Sewing and the needlecraft arts 
are a vital part of the vast national economy program. 
Be sure to pay a visit to our booth at the American Home 
Economics Convention for full particulars. 


J.& P. COATS * CROWN ZIPPERS + CLARK’S 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Peewee ese eee 
Educational Bureau, Dept. G 642 
The Spool Cotton Company 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, noe 


Please register my name for frég~helps on the 
national clothing conservation 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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N.B.—HOME ECONOMISTS! THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN COLOR HAS ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED BY KRAFT 


the foods that help 


U. S. Official Food Guide shows you which foods 


a can help protect and build strong citizens 

it LL OVER AMERICA the call rings 

: out: ‘‘Eat the right foods every 

4 day .. . the foods for strength . . . 
stamina... vitality!’”’ That’s the 


way to build a victorious nation. 
To help you choose the right 


: foods . . . to help homemakers 
a plan meals that will make the 
a nation stronger...our govern- 


ment has established this Food 
Guide. It shows you which foods 
are essential—the ones you should 
eat every day. 

Statistics show that in the past 
only about one-fourth of our 
nation has been choosing a well- 
balanced diet . . . a diet that 


Every day, eat this way 


MILK ond MILK PRODUCTS... BREAD ond CEREAL 

at least a pint whole > ari ie , 

produces maximum efficiency. 
Ba. for — But today, we must have men 

ren—or t r 

ee evaporated and women with keen eyes, strong 
or dried milk bodies, steady nerves, buoyant 
P ORANGES, TOMATOES, MEAT, POULTRY or FISH spirits! Our growing children 


must eat the foods that will build 
strong bodies to meet the great 
challenge of the future! Never 
in the history of this free land has 
a well-balanced diet been so vitally 
important. Strong Americans to- 
day . . . strong Americans tomorrow 
...are every bit as important as 
bombers, tanks, ships! 
Will you join this crusade for a 
Incle Sam’s Fooc uide now! 
Then eat other foods you also like Keep it in your pocket to help 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES you order meals in a restaurant. 
PAUL V. McNUTT. DIRECTOR. WASHINGTON, D.C. Pin it up in the kitchen to guide 


GRAPEFRUIT dred beans, 
or raw cab peas or nuts 
bage or salad occasionally 
greens—at least 


one of these 


GREEN or YELLOW VEGETABLES toGos at least 3 
4 a week 
one big * 
helping or more Bans. cooked any 
—some raw, “AY you choose 
some cooked © Pe 
cisnhes 


TTER ond OTHER 
OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 


potatoes, 


4 vitamin 
rich fats. pea 
nut butter, and 


Property of Federal Security Agency, may be reproduced by permission only your meal-planning. ‘ 
Remember . . . every day, three 
times a day . . . you can help make 


America strong. 


Months before this nation was at war, Today cheese is listed as one of the recom- 
we the Department of Agriculture called mended foods in Uncle Sam’s Food Guide. 
on America’s dairymen to go on an ‘‘emer- Thanks to the dairy farmers who co- 
gency basis." More milk was vital— operated with our foresighted government 
aif and more cheese. America’s 5,000,000 and with cheese producers, America has 
7B, dairy farmers responded at once. In 1941 enough cheese ... enough for our armed 
cheese production totaled over 120 millions forces, for the needs of our allies, and for 
of pounds more than in the previous year! good nutrition on the Home Front! 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES — IN SUPPORT OF 


Unele Sam vay: ERT CHEESE! Cheese 


supplies important milk nutrients in concentrated 
form. For instance, six ounces of American cheddar 
supply as much calcium and phosphorus as a whole 
quart of milk. These essential minerals help build 
and maintain sound teeth and bones. Cheese also 
helps supply milk protein for strong muscles. It is 
an excellent food source of vitamin A. A fine energy 
food, too. For these reasons cheese should be 
considered a menu-mainstay. 


Unele Sam ERT SALADS! Do 


THE GOVERNMENT'S NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Unele Sam vaye: EAT VEGETABLES! 1f your 


family is not too enthusiastic about vegetables, watch them 
go for vegetables served in a rich cheese sauce. Make that 
sauce the easy way ... with a smooth-melting Kraft pas~ 
teurized process cheese. In the top of a double boiler simply 
melt 4 pound of Kraft Cheese (Old English brand for sharp 
cheddar flavor; Kraft American for mellow cheddar flavor; or 
the cheese food, Velveeta, for mild cheddar goodness). When 
the cheese has melted, stir in } cup of milk. Like magic you 
have a rich cheese sauce! 


FOR MELLOW CHEDDAR FLAVOR 


... KRAFT AMERICAN! 


your men-folks need a little coaxing on that one? 


Then add cheese to your salads to add enticing 
flavor as well as food value. Any of the Kraft 
varieties, diced or cut in long slim strips. 


This delicious cheese food gives you im- 

rtant milk nutrients in concentrated 
orm. Velveeta is rich in milk minerals; 
helps supply milk protein. It’s a fine 
energy food. An excellent food source of 
Vitamins A and G. And digestible as 
milk itself. Use Velveeta many different 
ways. This cheese food spreads, slices, 
toasts, and melts to perfection! 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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were always glad 


_most up-to-date. 
in a home kitchen, will answer every cook- 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


NEEDS US STROW, 


wutritious Foog 
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upon now, more than ever, 
values. Home Economists and Dietitians 
will stress nutritional food in line with the 
defense program. The importance of this 
has been recognized and emphasized in the 
latest edition of 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man's Heart 

The ‘“‘vardstick” for an adequate diet 
formulated by the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense, food requirement charts 
for different age groups and occupations, 
Vitamin and Mineral Charts, economical! 
purchasing and utilization of food, Diets for 
children of all ages, Menus for all occasions 
are included. The constant demand _ for 


to know food 


book makes additions and revisions 


possible, assuring the housewife up-to-the- 
minute recipes and methods. 
There are sugar-saving suggestions for 


canning and preserving, combinations of 


| flours to be used in place of wheat, a fine 


recipe for making soap—all the old-fashioned 
cooking skills, together with all that is 
The 3000 recipes, tested 


ing need in every type of household. 
At your dealer or send check 
or money order direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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IN WAR TIME 
‘9% CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 


- ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE oN 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Biankets Intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME..... -COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Dole Pineapple Reports 


There has been no report of war damage to Dole plantations or the can- 
nery. Dole growing and canning operations are scheduled at the maximum 
level consistent with defense needs. Tin allotted for the 1942 pack is ade- 
quate. Shipping space from the Islands will, apparently, also be adequate. 


Somewhat less Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
and Juice will be available due to the fol- 
lowing reasons. First, because of quantities 
purchased by the Federal Government. 
Second, because of the participation of Dole 
plantation and cannery equipment—trucks, 
tractors, the machine shop—as well as Dole 
man power in defense projects in the Islands. 


Consumer Advertising 
Continues 


The consistent, month in month out, 
Dole Pineapple Juice and Dole Pineapple 
advertising is scheduled to continue in a 
comprehensive list of national magazines 
which includes Better Homes and Gardens, 
(,00d Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, Family 
Circle, Parents’, Children’s Activities, Child 
Life, Beauty and Health, Life and Health, 
and Hygeia. 

The nutritional significance of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Products will be emphasized in 
the Dole campaign. The Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin C content are such that the prod- 
ucts are rated a “good to excellent source.” 
Advertising carries the Seal of Acceptance 
of the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


Convention Participation 
This month the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company is participating in the American 


Dole Pineapple Juice contributes im- 
portant quantities of Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin C to all age groups as is in- 
dicated by the consumer magazine 


advertisement reproduced above. 


Home Economics Association Convention 
in Boston, June 21 to 24. As Dole did in 
the Biennial Nursing Convention last 
month in Chicago, the importance of Dole 
pineapples’ nutritional qualities to the 


profession convening will be stressed. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


General and Graduate Courses 
in Home Economics 


Textile Economics, 
Institutional Administration, 
Nutrition, Education, 
Applied Art 


Three weeks’ seminars preparing 
for service in national emergency 
JUNE 29 ~- JULY 19 
Family Adjustment to a War Economy 
Food Conservation and Preservation 

JULY 21 - AUGUST 8 
Nutrition and Food Utilization 


Clothing Conservation 
Curriculum Laboratory 


School of Home Economics 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York State College of Home Economics 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses in all fields of Home Economics, 
and in Home Economics Education 
Management: in relation to Family Living, to 

Household Equipment, to Food Expenditures. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Preparation, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Nutrition, Child 
Feeding. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Prep- 
aration, School Lunch, Special Problems. 
Family Life: Child Guidance, Nursery School 
and Play Groups, Parent Education, Home 

Nursing, Family Relationships. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing the Family, Con- 
sumer Problems, Dress Design, Fitting, 
Pattern-making, Construction. 

Household Art: Housing, Home Furnishing, 
Projects in Room Improvement. 

Educational Leadership: Program Planning and 
Methods. Opportunity to work with exten- 
sion specialists on leadership methods in Foods 
and Nutrition, Consumer Problems and Home 
Management. Individual Problems in Edu- 
cational Leadership. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Proce- 
dures in Teaching Home Economics in the 
Secondary School, Preparation of Teachers, 
Seminar, Curriculum Workshop. 

June 29 to Aucust 8, 1942 
For catalogue and further information, address 
Director of the Summer Session 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AHEA PRESS NEWS 


Ready now 


Preparation for 

the Business Field 

of Home Economics 
Revised edition, Prepared by the Home 
Economics in Business Department of 
the AHEA. May 1942. 25 cents a 


copy. 


Supplement to List of Pamphlets 
on Family Budgets, Relief 
Standards, and Nutrition. 
May 1942. 
By Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department of the AHEA. 4 cents. 


Ready for Convention 


The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards 
by Caroline Hunt 
Reissued 1942 with a foreword 


by Helen W. Atwater 


This book, formerly published by 
M. Barrows and Company, but for 
some time out of print, is now being 
reissued by the American Home 
Economics Association for the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Ellen H. 


Richards. Probable price, $1.50. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 MILLS BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ISABEL BEVIER 
1860-1942 
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Isabel Bevier: Pioneer Home Economist 


Two of Miss Bevier’s former students here pay their respects to 


their teacher and friend. 


Miss Bane was for two years the execu- 


tive secretary of AHEA, then its tenth president. For five years 
she was on the staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal. She is now head 
of the department of home economics at the University of Illinois. 
Miss Van Meter taught for many years at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, but has now retired and is living in Fairhope, Alabama. 


Her Professional Career 
LITA BANE 


Death has ended the career of Isabel Bevier, 
the woman who originated the idea of using 
a thermometer for meat cookery, who con- 
tributed richly to the improvement of home- 
making practices yet sturdily opposed having 
a college home economics curriculum organized 
on cooking school lines, and who by her pioneer 
labors helped win for such curricula the respect 
of scientists in other fields. She died at her 
home in Urbana, Illinois, on March 17, 1942, 
after a two-month illness. 

She was born November 14, 1860, at Plym- 
outh, Ohio, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Caleb Bevier. Reared in Ohio, she was 
graduated from the University of Wooster 
in 1885 with a bachelor of philosophy degree 
and in 1888 with the degree of master of 
philosophy in Latin and German. 


Career: Early Years 


Two years of high school teaching were 
followed by nine in the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, and a year and a half 
at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
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During this time there were interludes for 
study of chemistry at the Case School of 
Applied Science; at Harvard; in the labora- 
tory of W.O. Atwater in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut; at Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land; and finally at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology under Ellen H. Richards, 
among others. During five of these early 
years of her career, she also served with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as assistant 
in nutrition investigations. 


Creating a New Department 


In 1900 Miss Bevier was called by President 
Andrew Sloan Draper to establish a new 
department at the University of Illinois. Not 
only was the department nameless, but there 
also was no precedent and no textbook for it. 

Miss Bevier had only the charge of President 
Draper: “I don’t care whether you can cook 
or not; I will get somebody to do that. I 
want you to run your department, and it will 
be judged by the results obtained in its 
laboratories and classrooms, and its success 
by the measure of University respect obtained 
for it.” 

The first class in the new department, 
graduated in 1903, consisted of three young 
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women. During the 21 years of Miss Bevier’s 
service thousands of young women studied 
home economics with her. 


Later Career 


Miss Bevier was head of the University’s 
department of home economics from 1900 to 
1921. She was also vice-director of extension 
work in Illinois from 1915 to 1921. During 
the next eight years she served briefly in the 
home economics departments of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and the University 
of Arizona, and finally returned for a year at 
the University of Illinois, from 1929 to 1930. 

Although she retired from academic roles as 
Professor Emerita on September 1, 1930, she 
never lost touch with current scientific work. 

The first study carried on co-operatively at 
the University of Illinois by the departments 
of home economics and animal husbandry was 
on the cooking of various quality cuts of meat. 

The use of thermometers in the cooking of 
meat was not known then, and Miss Bevier 
in 1907 originated the idea which now is 
accepted as a good household practice. Under 
her tutelage, the secret of good jelly making 
was discovered and from this work a bulletin 
was printed in 1911 for homemakers. 

During World War I, Miss Bevier was one 
of six chairmen of the home economics division 
of the U. S. Food Administration under 
Herbert Hoover. As chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s subcommittee on food in 1918 she 
helped prepare five bulletins about conserva- 
tion of wheat, milk, sugar, and meat in war- 
time. 

She was a charter member of the AHEA and 
its second president, 1910 to 1912. She was 
also a member of other national associations 
concerned with science and public health. 

She wrote several books—among them Home 
Economics in Education—and numerous 
bulletins, circulars, magazines, and newspaper 
articles on home economics subjects. 


Later Honors 


As a token of their affection and admiration, 
her students, associates, and friends presented 
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her portrait, painted by Louis Betts, to the 
University of Illinois in May 1921. She was 
awarded honorary doctorates by Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and by the College of Wooster. 

Of her profession she said at the time of 
World War I, “Home economics, either in 
peace or in war, has a chance to teach some- 
thing of the beauty of life and the unity of 
life, to teach that there is an art in a well- 
ordered home and a well-ordered life; and 
that perhaps is the greatest thing that home 
economics has to do.” 

About her, the late Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel 
of Yale University said, “Miss Bevier belonged 
to that important group of American women 
trained in an atmosphere of science, who 
ventured to give direction to the new home 
economics movement in a modern, construc- 
tive way. She was one of the pioneers who 
endeavored to translate current scientific 
research into the language of everyday life. 
This called for courage in the face of tradi- 
tional resistance to change, for vision and 
faith in what seemed to be unwarranted 
innovation and for real leadership.” 

Reports of the Lake Placid conference and 
early numbers of the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics testify to the number of times she 
was called upon to lead the way in this new 


field. 


Professional Convictions 


Miss Bevier stood out preeminently for her 
scholarly standards, being consistently un- 
willing to offer college courses devoted almost 
entirely to skills, unwilli..- to mortgage the 
student’s time with specialized iome economics 
subjects to the point where courses in history, 
economics, literature, and art were crowded 
out, always standing for a liberal college course 
with a major only in home economics. Thus 
she was able to relate this subject-matter field 
to other important fields. 

Her own farm experience gave her insight 
into problems of home economics extension 
work so that she could render invaluable 
service in developing plans and policies. 
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One of her largest contributions to home 
economics was her point of view—a respectful, 
critical appreciation of homemaking, its re- 
wards and difficulties—a comprehensive, sane 
evaluation of homemaking as a source of 
personal satisfaction and a means of serving 
society. Discriminating minds are needed 
in every new undertaking but especially in 
one so heavily weighted with emotion and 
even with sentimentalism, needed to help the 
movement maintain an even keel and par- 
ticipate fully in the contribution of science 
without losing the intangible values. This 
help she gave, both to her own department 
and to the profession itself. 

Miss Bevier’s high courage, strict honesty, 
great tolerance, and keen insight, were 
illumined by a sprightly and kindly humor. 
She was distinguished for the superiority 
of her intellect, the accuracy of her judgment, 
the fine flavor of her words, the greatness of 
her generosity and human kindliness. 


Personal Recollections 
ANNA R. VAN METER 


My first meeting with Isabel Bevier was 
at the University of Illinois in September 
1900. I found her at a desk which had been 
assigned to her temporarily in a corridor 
in the Natural History Hall, busy with the 
details of inaugurating the new course in 
Household Science. 

I was about to present myself for registra- 
tion, hoping to receive training which would, in 
a semester or two, fit me to become a glamorous 
food demonstrator at no less a place than a 
county fair. But I confess that I was losing 
courage as I faced her and “IT” across that 
table. There was no time for confidences, 
however. Fortunately my outward composure 
did not fail me as my study list was being 
filled in with strange subjects required in the 
first semester of a four-year course. 

Out on the campus I studied the list: 
biology, chemistry, art, home architecture 
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and sanitation. No hint of any cooking— 
plain or fancy—but I could not turn back. 
I would stay one semester. 

I treasure as a classic the reply Miss Bevier 
made some years later to a man who blustered 
into her office, catalogue in hand, to show her 
that, in all her course, nothing was said of 
any cooking. 

Said Miss Bevier, ‘‘But we have, as you see, 
a course in the Principles of the Selection and 
Preparation of Food. It could not be limited 
to the cooking of food, since some foods are 
chopped and some are frozen.” 


Training Her Staff 


My one semester lengthened to four years, 
at the end of which time I was given a part- 
time place in the department. Miss Bevier 
said she felt that she had better train some of 
her staff herself. 

I learned early that Miss Bevier had little 
interest in gilding the lily insofar as food was 
concerned. Food was a matter-of-fact thing 
and should be treated in a matter-of-fact 
way. I thought to make a hit one day by 
suggesting a fancy garnish for stewed prunes. 
“Why not prunes as prunes?” she asked. 
“Why put this other thing on top of them?” 

I have thought since that if foods were more 
often given a fair chance on the merits of their 
characteristic flavor, what quantities of soggy 
nut meats we should escape, sprinkled as 
they so often are over all and sundry. 

At the end of my second year in the de- 
partment Miss Bevier let me understand that 
I was expected to do some advanced study. 
She could arrange for me to have a year off 
for that purpose. 

But a year off meant a year without salary! 
I began to feel rather poor and decided to 
forego a trip I had planned to the Lake Placid 
Conference. 

Miss Bevier promptly vetoed my proposed 
economy. “Go on to Lake Placid,” she said. 
“Twice in my life I gave up a salary and spent 
all my savings, and you can manage to do the 
same.’ So I went to Lake Placid and never 
regretted the money I was obliged to borrow. 
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Food Lore, 1907 


In 1907 Miss Bevier and I got out a 
laboratory guide for use in classes in the study 
of foods. The little volume seems near to 
being a museum piece as I look at it now and 
yet it embodies sound principles of nutrition. 
Careful attention was given to cooking of 
protein—proteid, it was called at the time. 
Green vegetables were to be cooked in small 
amounts of water to conserve their mineral 
content, and much emphasis was placed on the 
selection of a variety of foods in the diet. 

No mention was made of vitamins, for no 
vitamin had, as yet, been presented at Court. 
We know now that the whole alphabetical 
array of vitamins were present all the while 
and that we had, inadvertently, given them a 
good chance to survive. 


Her Hospitality 

As years went by my association with Miss 
Bevier had less of the professional and more of 
the friend. The “front room” in her cozy 
house in Urbana was mine (or yours) when- 
ever the coming of one did not conflict with 
the stay of the other. 

The hospitality of the place was unfailing. 
Did one arrive this morning, friends must be 
called up and brought in for tea this afternoon. 
What comforting contacts were kept up for 
us through the years. 


She Loved “‘News”’ 


Miss Bevier loved personal news—loved to 
hear it and loved to pass it on. Someone 
once said of her “Miss Bevier always has to 
have another person to help her keep a secret.” 

This remark was as near to being a criticism 
as could be made of her generous inclination 
to share with others the satisfaction she de- 
rived from setting the doings of people in 
logical order. While there was always clear- 
cut judgment in her reviews, there was little 
or no malice. 

Her generous impulse to share news of her 
friends was well illustrated in her last little 
note to me written at the hospital. In two 
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brief pages she told first of an accident suffered 
by one of our friends, then gave a concise 
statement of her own illness and of her plans 
for returning home. She crowded onto the 
margins two other items which she knew would 
interest me. 


She Played Hookey 


Early in June of last year she wrote me that 
she would be in Chicago for the meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

“T shall attend none of the sessions nor sit 
in at any banquet. I shall play hookey and 
visit with the people as they pass through the 
corridors. Will you join me at the Stevens 
Hotel and do likewise?” 

And I did. We met everyone, first and 
last, gathered some special ones for visits 
and little meals on the side. The business of 
the convention did not suffer and we had a 
royal good time. 


Last Months 


Early last November I spent three days 
with her in Urbana. She showed me the new 
Union Building on the campus and, as usual, 
marshalled all the old friends who were in 
reach at the time. 

Later came her annual letter to the “girls.” 
She told of the pleasant things which had 
happened to her in the last year and ended 
with a word of encouragement for all in these 
troublous times: “We are in war. I am sure 
that many of you have had your cherished 
plans ruthlessly upset and are wondering what 
next. But I believe, too, that you are going 
forward with a ‘brave heart and without 
fear’....‘In quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength’.” 

Christmas came and passed. An unpre- 
dictable illness overtook her early in January 
and soon visitors were not admitted to her 
room. The close friends who were about her 
kept me advised as to her condition. On 
March 17 came the word that she had passed 
away. 

“T shall not look upon her like again.” 
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The Canadian Family in Wartime 


SAMUEL HENRY PRINCE 


Dr. Prince is head of the department of sociology of Dalhousie 
University and director of the Maritime School of Social Work, 


Halifax. 


This article is part of a talk given December 30 at 


the National Conference on Family Relations in New York City. 


HE family is an old, long-estab- 
lished institution of strong survival value. 
Crises come and go, but the family somehow 
muddles through and seems immortal. Yet of 
all social institutions it is the one most sensitive 
to its surroundings; and every change of law 
and custom, of means of livelihood, of peace or 
turmoil, leaves an impress upon the family 
for good or ill. 

Of all the factors of social change no two 
have borne more heavily upon the family than 
industrialism and war. ‘The influence of the 
former is reflected in the transfer of functions 
from the family to the larger social groups, as 
for example, the surrender to the factory of 
the family workshop, or to the hospital of the 
family sickroom with all its unifying values. 
We can learn from history the fateful relations 
of war to family life. War depresses living 
standards, shatters domestic relations, under- 
mines the mores, and violates the ancient 
privacies which are the traditional glory of the 
home. Indeed, as Professor Groves has said: 
“No social institution can more justly indict 
war than can the family.” 


Family Pathologies 


Perhaps we can best envisage what happens 
to the family under fire by a factual review of 
what happened to the Canadian family during 
the last World War, and what is happening 
to the Canadian family in wartime now. To 
do so, I shall present the subject under six 
headings: (1) Family Stability, (2) Family 
Health, (3) Family Income, (4) Housing the 
Family, (5) Family Demoralization, and (6) 
Home Life and Adolescent Delinquency. 
Having noted some of the family pathologies 
due to the war, I shall point out some of the 
measures which are being taken in Canada 


toward family preparedness, protection, and 
defense. 


Family Stability 


Family life at its best has its roots cast deep 
into a community. Family mobility is fre- 
quently a prelude to decline. Travel on the 
trains of Canada today and you will find 
them filled with families moving from place to 
place so as to be near their men as they move 
from one camp to another. This transplanta- 
tion of families is accompanied by unsettling 
effects, especially where young children are 
concerned. Even apart from possible en- 
forced evacuation from burned and blitzed 
cities, it is not improbable that we shall find 
the family as an institution more detached 
from the community structure in the future 
than in the past. 

Again an observer of the Canadian scene 
cannot fail to note the phenomenal increase 
in the marriage rate. Marriage has been 
described as ‘‘a war disease.” In one western 
province there was an increase of 1500 
marriages over a _ three-month period as 
compared with the previous year. In Canada 
as a whole there were 34,880 more marriages 
in 1940 than in the last full prewar year. 
There have been more than 3,500 marriages 
between Canadian soldiers and English and 
Scottish girls since the former went overseas. 
Many factors are contributory—the easier 
money situation, the differential tax factor, 
but as much as anything the economic ease 
with which marriages may be effected when 
relieved of any immediate obligation to estab- 
lish homes. There is also the fatalistic 
“marry-now-or-never”’ attitude, with a dimin- 
ished sense of personal responsibility. War 
speeds the courtship cycle. This will have 
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its inevitable consequences. The early and 
long separation of the partners before common 
interests have been discovered and habits and 
traditions established, as well as pending 
changes in the social and economic order, will 
bring stresses and strains upon the new unions 
which will register later in divorce. In the 
two years which followed the last war, divorces 
in Canada mounted 600 per cent over those of 
the two years which preceded it. If previous 
experience be any guide, we may look for a 
greatly increased load of divorces, desertions, 
and legal nullities, as well as of multiple 


_widowhood and orphanage in the postwar days. 


A further matter bearing upon the size of the 
Canadian family in wartime may be cited. 
Children numerically are becoming fewer as 
armies grow bigger and bigger and thousands 
of potential fathers are taken out of circula- 
tion. On the other hand, two or more families 
from which the men are away are pooling their 
resources and living together. These groups 
are not infrequently enlarged still more by 
refugee relatives from danger areas abroad. 
This reversal of the trend toward smaller 
family households is a significant one and 
presents problems of adjustment not without 
difficulties, many of which will be intensified 
with the expected increase of postwar im- 
migration. 

The Canadian family picture is undergoing a 
profound change with the withdrawal from 
home and household pursuits of thousands of 
Canadian women. It is estimated that next 
year will see the ranks of war industries 
manned by 150,000 additional women to be 
added to the 665,000 women wage earners of 
the land. This development may well lead us 
a step further toward that state which many 
believe will mark the family of the future, 
namely one of working partnership. That it is 
already precipitating a domestic crisis as far 
as the servant problem is concerned, there can 
be no doubt. 

If one note might be added to this section, 
it would be to say that the greatest single gain 
which the Canadian is receiving from the war 
lies in the enhanced status of woman. Still 
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inferior as she is, commercially and legally, 
in comparison with her sisters in Great Britain 
and in the United States, her present status is 
greater today than at any time since the last 
war. The whole level of the sex in Canadian 
society will be lifted and stabilized at a higher 
plane for all time to come. 


Family Health 


Of the war hazards to family health in the 
combat zones, it is idle to speculate. 
The destruction of life and health in these 
hapless areas is a lamentable commentary upon 
our civilization. But to nations spared this 
Niagara of carnage, conservation of family 
health becomes a great responsibility. Espe- 
cially is there need to conserve infant and child 
life and health. Disease and danger stalk 
abroad in new and more arrogant forms. Not 
only is there a high incidence of disease in 
general, but wartime is epidemic time. Diph- 
theria, poliomyelitis, meningitis, influenza 
come forth to slay their thousands. Dr. Alan 
Brown of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto, is authority for the statement that 
because of absorption in war and curtailment 
of welfare work, Canada saw in the last war a 
rapid increase of sickness and death among 
infants and children. Campaigns against 
tuberculosis slow down, and the probability 
of this disease’s gaining ground is increased. 
Again, venereal disease, enemy of the home 
and family life, multiplies its deadly toll as 
opportunities for infection are increased. 
Morbidity rates pyramid with the overcrowd- 
ing of homes and with the failing of prenatal 
care and preventive work as personnel are 
depleted and public funds diverted to the 
demands of war. 

Moreover, we are facing a swelling stream 
of mental derangement. It is to be recalled 
that during the last war 12 per cent of the men 
invalided home were affected with mental and 
nervous disabilities. With the extension to 
civilians of the “‘war of nerves” the psycho- 
logical casualities will be prodigious. Anxiety- 
states are the “fifth column” of the mind, 
invading even the lives of children. It thus 
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becomes a great patriotic duty to build up 
civilian morale so that no disaster can drive 
us to panic or to internal collapse. 


Family Income 


Attention may now be drawn to the eco- 
nomic basis of the family in an endeavor to see 
how it fares under the stress and strain of war. 
The question is not uncommonly asked in 
Canada why, with so many families receiving 
Army pay, with cost-of-living bonuses, with 
peak wages in war industries, should there be 
any problem here? While ability to make 
economic adjustments varies greatly among 
families, there are four considerations to keep 
in mind. Despite all economic controls, 
there has been in addition to heavier taxation 
a 14.6 per cent rise in the cost of food, fuel, 
rent, and clothing in two years. This has an 
immediate bearing upon mothers’ allowance 
families, couples on old-age pensions, and other 
low-income homes. Again, until very re- 
cently, the provision for men of the forces 
included an allowance for a maximum-sized 
family of a wife and two children. In numer- 
ous cases of larger families greatest difficulty 
has been experienced. In a recent survey of 
a cross section of the civilian population made 
by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
44 per cent were said to be economically worse 
off than a year ago. And this is as public 
policy dictates; the standards of living must 
be kept down in all nonessentials in order that 
war production may proceed. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the family is 
exposed to serious economic pressures in time 
of war, especially where the family is large. 
As a result, mothers and young children turn 
to industrial employment with deleterious 
effects upon the home. Observers say that 
industrial girls look undernourished, ill-cared- 
for, and irresponsible. 


Housing the Family 


Home life is shattered, and suffering occurs 
in other than invaded lands. One of the 
shattering forces is that of bad housing. Over- 
crowding and insanitary housing affect the 
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health, morals, and social well-being of the 
family. The home itself in its truest and best 
form can exist only in a habitation where it is 
possible for a family to live in self-respect and 
decency. 

Canada entered the war without a housing 
surplus and with less than 1 per cent of va- 
cancies. With facilities already seriously in- 
adequate, the war precipitated a housing 
famine in many population centers. The influx 
of thousands of war workers as well as of men 
of the services resulted in competitive bidding 
for existing accommodation. Adding further 
to the congestion was the increased marriage 
rate, and the augmented cost of building and 
repair. In Ottawa the number of new 
government employees has risen to 8,000. In 
Halifax the influx is probably three times that 
number. Small wage earners, soldiers’ and 
veterans’ dependents, mothers’ allowance 
families, as well as single women and girls, 
find themselves in a serious plight. Four 
results may be noted: (a) families forced to 
live in attics, basements, and overcrowded 
tenements; (b) the separation of families; (c) 
the institutionalization of children and break 
of parental care; and (d) families thrown upon 
the hospitality of relatives and friends with an 
increase of family division and friction re- 
ported by social workers. 


Family Demoralization 


Family welfare, as based upon durable, 
monogamous wedlock, receives a further war- 
time setback through the growth of illegiti- 
macy. War multiplies the number of com- 
mon-law marriages and of children born out of 
wedlock. One maternity home for unmarried 
mothers has been twice enlarged since the 
war. ‘War babies,” symptomatic of the loss 
of institutional controls, illustrate but one side 
of the matter. 

Many unmarried soldiers and sailors, plan- 
ning postwar marriages, discover that Army 
life turns them against home life altogether, 
and they will return temperamentally unfitted 
for settled living. In this connection may be 
noted the outbreak of commercialized prostitu- 
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tion, which is one of the antisocial accompani- 
ments of war, and which in Canada has come 
into evidence more particularly in the camp 
and seaport cities. 

Bigamy comes to the front in wartime. In- 
vestigations by the Royal Canadian Navy 
here have brought to light instances where 
two and three ratings are married to the same 
girl. There have been similar cases among 
the soldiers and the airmen. The women 
involved marry under different names each 
time. Opportunities to marry more than one 
husband are made easier because the unions 
take place with young men on the eve of em- 
barkation. When one husband has gone, the 
girl turns around and marries a second and a 
third. 

Again, bigamous marriages are contracted 
abroad with foreign-born mates. There are 
mixed marriages and other aberrations, all of 
which are bound to handicap the children of 
the future and to imperil domestic relations. 

Another impact of the war upon family 
relationships is to be seen in the dangerous 
gap in the group which comes with the de- 
parture of father, uncle, or son into active 
service. As a consequence, home discipline 
suffers; the weaker wives and mothers are 
found to relax their standards, consort with 
married men of the services; and family 
relationships are loosened all around. 

Reference should be made to the unsettling 
effects of war conditions upon growing girls, 
many of whom have lost their taste for clubs, 
educational groups, and church associations. 
Their one thought is mixed parties and a 
merrymaking round with soldier-boys. 

This cannot but reflect itself in increasing 
difficulties of successful adjustment in the 
postwar conditions. We asked a station 
waitress whose home was in British Columbia 
how she happened to be in Nova Scotia. Her 
answer was illuminating: “Followed a_ uni- 
form.” 


Home Life and Adolescent Delinquency 


War reveals, as perhaps nothing else does, 
the importance of fathers. An American 
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writer has declared that boys who lacked a 
father’s care during the Civil War and who be- 
came ne’er-do-wells later on were as much 
sacrificed to their country as though they 
had been killed in battle. 

Very often the father has taken the responsi- 
ble part in discipline; and even where authority 
has been shared, the older children quickly 
become unmanageable after the head of the 
family has gone and drift into delinquency. 
Anarchy in homes is being reported by social 
workers as one of the costs of war. 

An authority on delinquency in England 
states his belief that delinquency will increase 
in this war even beyond the point reached in 
the last. The Bristol Child Guidance Clinic 
reports a 50 per cent increase of delinquency 
since the war. A new type of delinquency 
termed “‘looting” has been very rife. The 
increase of delinquency has already made its 
appearance in Canada, and our institutions 
for delinquent youth are crowded to capacity. 

Many and varied explanations have been 
proposed, such as lack of parental control, 
absence of fathers, war work of mothers, 
broken schooling, high wages paid to young- 
sters, closing of youth clubs, and “blackout 
hooliganism.”” On the whole the wartime 
causes of delinquency, whether in the Old Land 
or in Canada, are at bottom the same as the 
peacetime causes, that is to say, unhappy 
homes, broken homes, inadequate homes, and 
no homes at all. 


Preventive Measures 


The family calls upon the nation for such 
measures of protection and defense as may 
serve to lessen as far as possible the avalanche 
of broken homes, problem children, long relief 
rolls, and family disintegration which will 
descend upon us when the last shot has been 
fired, when the last convoy has sailed, and our 
war guests have taken their flight. 

Let it be said at once that many things of 
greatest value in family welfare technique 
have been developed in the 21 years between 
these two national catastrophies. No single 
formula avails for all even as no two family 
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units will be disturbed in equal ways by the 
disaster of war. The requirements of each 
family must be examined in the light of its 
education, property, standards, personnel, and 
other conditioning factors. I shall attempt 
only to list a few of the multitude of services 
which Canada is marshalling for family de- 
fense. 

1. Family Stability is conserved through the 
use of such devices as counseling services by 
family welfare bureaus, children’s aid societies, 
domestic relations courts; community or- 
ganization of group clubs for wives and 
mothers; and preservation of family ties by the 
encouragement of home letters, parcels to men 
in the services, children’s snapshots. 

2. Family Health is in part safeguarded by 
increased attention on the part of civic and 
state departments of health, anti-tuberculosis 
societies, social hygiene groups, mental hy- 
giene societies, public health clinics, school 
services, and preventive efforts by means of 
movies, radio, and press. 

3. Family Income is being rendered more 
adequate by means of ceilings on prices and 
wages, compulsory cost-of-living bonus, de- 
velopment of “home production” with the aid 
of women’s institutes and co-operatives, in- 
crease of “community services,’”’ development 
of visiting housekeepers’ and homemakers’ 
associations, national nutrition campaigns, 
promotion of family savings through War 
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Savings Certificates, and restrictive legislation 
on credit buying. 

4. Housing the Family is given public as- 
sistance through room registries, enforcement 
of rent-control laws, and development of 
wartime housing. 

5. Family Demoralization is being reduced 
as far as possible through the services of 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s, hostess houses, Sisters 
of Service, women’s employment divisions, 
supervised recreational facilities, family and 
children’s aid societies. 

6. Adolescent Delinquency is in part warded 
off by preventive programs covering enforce- 
ment of school attendance and child labor 
laws, boys’ and girls’ clubs, parent-training 
classes, probation services, compulsory saving 
schemes, the utilization of youth in civilian 
defense programs. 

As was said by a keen observer 25 years ago, 
the effect of the war upon the family is not by 
any means all bad. It can and should also be 
added that the vast majority of Canadian 
homes saddened by war and absence are sound 
to the core and are facing the terrible ex- 
perience of our day in a spirit of fidelity and 
self-sacrifice which cannot fail to enrich the 
traditions of family life for all time to come. 
Crises and catastrophies are not all liabilities. 
Even the tragedy of war may be made a posi- 
tive and beneficent influence for good if we 
will but take the trouble to make it so. 


Transferring Workers 


If the movement of transference is to be successful, labour redistribution 
must be accompanied by activity to bring living and social conditions in the 
new place of work up to at least a minimum standard of comfort. This activ- 
ity should not be considered as a ‘‘fad’’, but should be made instead an inte- 
gral part of the policy to encourage labour mobility. . .. Transferred workers 
must be provided with suitable housing of some kind, adequate facilities for 
obtaining their meals, health care, recreation. ... Unless particular attention 
is given to these problems, a steady stream of workers will be sent to replace 
another stream of workers who have been unwilling to remain ...or those 
forced to remain in their jobs will become dissatisfied —P. WAELBROECK, “La- 
bour Redistribution for War Industry,” International Labour Review, April 
1942. 
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Ninth Graders Furnish 


a Model Apartment for $10 


MABEL E. IRLE 


Miss Irle brought to her present job as junior high school 
teacher in Philadelphia a rich background which included 
“work in trade,” case work, social work in the Jacob Riis 
Settlement House, three years in the Kalamazoo (Michigan) 
Sentor High School, and eight years as instructor of 
home economics in the Germantown (Philadelphia) YWCA. 


E took one parting look before 
we closed the door of the apartment, having 
patted the last curtain into place and arranged 
the last pillow. As we closed the door, we 
looked at each other, then smiled with satis- 
faction and sighed with relief. 

Five months had elapsed since the home 
economics department of the Stoddart Junior 
High School in Philadelphia had been asked 
to furnish a sample apartment of four and a 
half rooms at the Richard Allen Housing Proj- 
ect. At that time, we had been told that we 
would have about four weeks to complete it 
and $10 for the financing. 

The apartment consisted of a living room, 
kitchen and dining combination, two 
bedrooms, and a bath. It existed at that 
time as mere framework and blueprint. 

The furniture to be used for it was to be 
chosen from that in the four sample furnished 
houses at the Tasker Homes Project—furni- 
ture which originally came from the Salvation 
Army and secondhand stores and which had 
been refinished and reconditioned in the shops 
of the vocational and other schools in the city. 
It had, however, already been in use for two 
or more years. This was what we were to 
inherit. 


Preliminary Work 


In the ninth-grade home economics classes 
we discussed plans for furnishing the apart- 
ment. After consulting the blueprints, I went 
through the four furnished houses and chose 
furniture which I thought we could use. The 


furniture was delivered to the school and 
stored in the basement, from which we moved 
it to the classrooms as we needed it. 

Four girls went with me to the housing 
project to measure windows, doorways, and 
wall spaces. All measurements could have 
been taken from the blueprint, of course, but 
we decided there would be more practical 
value in getting them from the apartment. 
How many people furnish a house from a blue- 
print? 

We went back to school with our measure- 
ments and began our plans, discussing them as 
a class project. The discussions resolved 
themselves into these areas: color schemes, 
renovation of the furniture, use and renova- 
tion of old slip covers and some old curtain 
stuffs, arrangement of furniture in rooms, 
ways in which the $10 should be spent. 

We washed the old slip covers and the cur- 
tains, starched them heavily, and ironed them. 
The day-bed cover and pillow slips we sent to 
the dyers. 


Making the Furnishings 


The woodshop teacher and the art teachers 
were asked to collaborate with us. Several 
pieces of furniture were refinished in the shop 
while one of the bedroom suites, which had 
been painted a medium, muddy shade of brown 
had its face lifted with small flower motifs in 
yellow, orange, vermillion, and green, painted 
on drawers, mirror, and headboard and foot- 
board. When finished, it resembled the 
Swedish painted furniture. 
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From another art room we got painted card- 
board boxes and painted paper plates to place 
on the living room table and desk. Instead 
of having draperies between the living room 
and kitchen, we used a screen covered with 
natural linen toweling and stenciled in red, 
brown, and black. We made new curtains 
for the bedrooms and bath, and freshened the 
curtains in the kitchen with flowered red 
percale valances. On the shelves we placed 
cans painted red and glass jars whose tops, 
too, had been painted red. 

From old draperies we cut new ones for the 
living room windows and had enough left to 
cover a pillow for the day bed. 

Groups of girls, usually four at a time, went 
with me to visit the housing project as it 
progressed, to check on our measurements, 
furniture arrangements, and color schemes. 


“Double Toil and Trouble”’ 


Moving day came and a group of girls armed 
with paraphernalia—brooms, tacks and ham- 
mer, needle and thread—went to the apart- 
ment to wait for the van. To their dismay 
they discovered that the apartment wasn’t 
finished—the plumbing wasn’t all in, the 
cement floors had just been wet with hardener, 
and, horror of horrors, the walls had just been 
painted with pastels which weren’t the same 
as those for which our color schemes had been 
planned! The master bedroom walls were 
peach, and we had made orange dresser covers 
and bed spread! 

That wasn’t all! The curtain fixtures 
which we had been told would be placed on the 
end of shade rollers had all been placed on the 
outside of the metal framework so that all 
curtains and draperies were three inches too 
short. Besides that, they were of a different 
type than originally planned and not a curtain 
rod fitted. In the days following we combed 
Philadelphia to no avail for rods to fit the 
fixtures, and finally the Housing Authority 
had to get them for us. 

We placed the furniture as best we could in 
an unfinished building, repacked our curtains, 
draperies, and bedroom accessories, and took 
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them back to school to be lengthened and 
changed. 

It was more than three months later that we 
took them back to be hung and placed, for 
in the meantime, the federal government had 
decided to turn the project over to defense 
workers instead of allocating it to the lower- 
income group for whom it was planned. The 
lower-income group, however, eventually won 
it back. But when we went back to finish our 
work we found that the furniture had been 
moved to another unit, so that we had to 
rearrange our furniture in an apartment for 
which it had not been planned! We completed 
it, nevertheless, and the girls who planned and 
worked on it are justly proud of their handi- 
work. 


Rewards 


The rewards for our labors on this project 
have been rich and varied. The relation of 
the school and the community was vitalized. 
Planning and furnishing this home was an 
inspiration to others of limited incomes. A 
better intercultural understanding was created, 
for the Negro and white girls of the classes 
worked together with a sense of mutual de- 
pendency. Most of the girls who worked on 
the project were Negroes, and probably ninety 
per cent of the people who will live on the 
housing project will be colored. The correla- 
tion between home economics and art, wood- 
shop and mathematics, which cannot always be 
achieved through ordinary classroom work, 
was excellent. 

Today there is increased need for home 
economists to function creatively in their 
own areas. No other single area is more vital 
than is housing: low-cost housing, hous- 
ing for defense workers, housing for low-income 
groups, housing for colored workers, housing 
for those whose incomes have suddenly soared 
out of proportion to any which they have ever 
had before. 

Home economists should go outside their 
classrooms into the community and fight for 
good and decent housing as part of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 
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Meeting the Present Crisis 


SYLVIA ALLEN 


Dr. Allen's career began with eight years’ work with “problem 
children” of Charleston (South Carolina) public schools. Since 
then she has studied medicine and has had several years of gen- 
eral practice, has set up and directed child guidance clinics in 
Charleston and Charlotte (North Carolina) and has studied 
in a school of psychoanalysis. Now a _ psychoanalyst at 
the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, she gave this talk at the 
Kansas Home Economics Association meeting on March 10, 1942. 


ET us put aside for a moment the 
market-basket exhibits with their well-chosen, 
simple, healthful food. Let us put aside the 
ample milk bottles displayed on your tables 
and the rack hung with substantial, pretty 
farm and house dresses which go to make work 
a pleasure. Let us put aside your exhibit of 
fascinating, synthetic materials. 

Let us consider together now the home 
economics of the personality, which is the 
actual house we live in. Let us especially 
consider the factors upon which we build the 
sense of security which holds the personality 
intact. 


Whence a Sense of Security? 


Here and there we have seen focal points of 
eruption which come from persons whose 
reserve resources of security have not been 
great enough to meet the stress and strain of 
the changing situation and the added anxieties 
so prevalent today. Perhaps these personal 
eruptions are not so individualistic as they 
appear at first. This paper will discuss some 
of the factors in and threats to human security 
which are evidencing themselves either in such 
outbreaks as anxiety, hysteria, paralysis, or 
in a successful readjustment to the crisis. 

It is axiomatic that the truest and surest 
security for most people rests in their ability 
to find comfortable relationships with their 
fellow beings. The loves and hates of man- 
kind must at least in some degree find expres- 
sion and acceptance in those toward whom 
they are directed. This is not at all impossible 
for the average person, who has seen to it that 
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some of the load of this heavy and primitive 
emotion has been relieved by direction into 
other channels, as well as into human rela- 
tionships. 

The average person has found that his 
work, his sublimations, his sleep, his eating, 
his routines, his dependencies on some, his 
guidance of others, his moneyed income and 
the spending of the same are sources of 
discharge for the native energies which are 
begging for release from excess tension. 


Parental Affection 


Psychiatrists believe that the deepest and 
surest security and one most likely to hold in 
times of stress comes from the security ob- 
tained in babyhood at the breast of the mother 
and in the arms of the father, one or the other 
or both, with an assurance that the helpless- 
ness is understood and adequate provision 
will be made until he can meet his own need. 
The knowledge that in that early period 
someone has understood the taste, the needs, 
the demands of our helpless period and has 
given warmth and human feeling with this 
care, serves as a security that for many will 
never be lost. 

The puritannical basis upon which our 
western civilization is founded has resulted in 
the inability of many parents, because of their 
own inhibitions, their stringent consciences, 
and their fears, to give this comfortable 
passive satisfaction to their offspring at the 
only time in life when it can be so completely 
given. Those who have lacked this in their 
life tend to go on seeking it. 
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Parental Substitutes 


Since it is never obtainable again in the 
natural form of the infantile-parent relation- 
ship, substitutes are sought for and obtained. 
These become symbols for the parents and are 
depended upon as heavily as the helpless 
infant had to depend upon the original 
parent. 

We see such substitutes for comfort and 
safety in the passive relationships which 
evolve in everyday life. One person may 
seek a relationship with a mother substitute, 
in which he is constantly and consistently the 
dependent one. Another may in the same 
fashion make money the god of his life. 


Panaceas for Insecurity 


The symbolical meaning of money is a 
product of the life history of the individual 
reached after many transitions. At first he 
uses mud cakes, pebbles, bits of china, marbles, 
jackstones as currency, then pennies. Finally, 
he may feel comfortable only if he is assured of 
money, is extremely insecure and uncom- 
fortable if anything threatens this basis of his 
security. For such a person, heavy taxation, 
though necessary, may prove a source of grave 
anxiety. 

Equally so, food, as well as all of the mouth 
satisfactions, may become the panacea for 
anxiety. By eating, by smoking, by chewing 
gum, by constantly satisfying his needs on the 
basis of an earlier level of satisfaction the 
individual may keep away depression. For 
him, rationing of food may become a serious 
threat to a sense of security. 

Regularity in the routine of living is another 
common mechanism for establishing a sense of 
security to counterbalance uncertainties with- 
in. Long hours of sleep, the regular bath, 
exact times of arising and going to bed, allot- 
ment of the hours of the day to various tasks— 
in other words, a general outside orderliness— 
is a great aid to many; and it is with extreme 
difficulty that such a personality is able to 
meet change and reorganize or live on a day’s 
schedule that cannot be exact and regular as a 
routine. 
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Frustration and Anger 


The thwarting of any of thee and many 
other mechanisms which are found to aid 
personal security or take the place of a lack of 
inner security will cause a feeling of frustration, 
a feeling of anger. 

The emotions are partial revivals of the old 
feelings that came when the early habits of 
eating and toilet experiences were broken by 
weaning and toilet training, which must have 
made the small child know what thwarting, 
hostility, and fear are like. This must be 
especially the case in those whose infantile 
habits have been too abruptly changed or 
where too much has been attempted at one 
time by the parent in introducing the infant 
into civilized customs. 


Outlets for Energies 


I reiterate, then, that the average adult who 
has found a way in life has probably ex- 
perienced some satisfaction for the excessive 
greediness and passive needs of the infantile 
era, has found some manner of using his 
energies in their form of aggressive, thwarted 
feelings resulting from the early forced train- 
ing. He has found a vocation. He has work 
in which he is respected, which demands his 
presence certain hours of the day, which has 
certain compensations. He has found certain 
leisure hours and has developed certain tastes 
and is grateful for these leisure hours for 
recreation and recuperation through what 
would have been play for the child. In the 
adult we speak of these activities as hobbies, 
as arts, as athletics, as social activities. 
However, there are few who have the capacity 
to sublimate all of the intensive energies of 
the innate personality plus the additional 
stress and strain which they have met in their 
progress toward adulthood. 

Nature’s provision is natural for those who 
have not been inhibited and have not suffered 
disastrous fixations in the growing process. 
Sexuality drains off the load and offers 
satisfactions for passive and aggressive needs. 
This natural outlet thus may prove a source of 
great security. Interference with it, loss of 
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the sexual partner, may indeed demand a 
revolution in the life activity of the individual. 


Effects of War 


A world war breaks loose with all of its 
ferocity. Ships are sunk, great guns are 
fired, bombs are dropped, destruction becomes 
the order of the day. The first reaction after 
stunned dismay is one of seeking for safety, of 
thinking in terms of fire wardens, of bombproof 
shelters, of extra police force, of blackouts, of 
weapons for defense, of accumulating a vast 
army. 

But hardly is this first readjustment worked 
through when we hear about taxes, billions of 
dollars appropriated, reports of still greater 
needs to come. Thus the next bomb drops 
into the pocketbook. 

Then comes the bomb into the larder. We 
have heard of starving Europe. Now we hear 
of the possibilities of winning this war through 
our food supply, the possibility of putting 
through a peace by feeding Europe, and soon. 
We hear of rationing of sugar, favorite source 
of energy; of the disappearance of certain 
canned goods. 

Next comes the bomb into our transporta- 
tion system. Just how will we get about? 
We who were accustomed to the use of rolling 
wheels and who used our cars as though they 
were a part of our anatomy! We think in 
terms of bicycles and synthetic rubber and go 
through a big revolution. 

Next comes the bomb into the small busi- 
ness. It isn’t small to the one who is sup- 
porting his family from that business. How 
can we make a living? 

And hardly have we waded through these 
great puzzlements than the order for draft 
registration appears in the papers. The one 
we love most must sign up—perhaps the one 
who furnishes the bread, perhaps the one who 
contains the other half of our being. 

Then comes a bomb right into the midst of 
our daily routine. The call for volunteers. 
We rush to the registration centers; we must 
uphold the men at the front; we must maintain 
the morale back of the line. 
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Temptations to Dependence 


Along with the inevitable confusion that 
came to all thinking people during this period 
of acute adjustment to the new situation, a 
certain teetering situation was bound to 
result. Shall we slip back into the security of 
childhood? Shall we become paralyzed with 
all of this fear and force others to care for us? 
Shall we stand on our two feet and pull with 
other adults in the direction which might lead 
to a world on a safer and firmer footing, with 
greater security for us all? 

It was a positive relief to most of us who 
worked through this early confusion and this 
reintegrating of our own personalities to meet 
the crisis, to go down to register, and to find 
that others felt as we did. However, it was 
dismaying to find the same confusion in the 
general organization. To build up a co- 
operative front for 132 millions of people 
seemed almost an impossible task. The 
effort had to go at first to the drafting, to the 
training situation, and to the production of the 
material necessary for the armed men. 

The volunteers felt a mood of fretful un- 
certainty. Why doesn’t Washington do this, 
why doesn’t Washington tell us exactly what 
to do, why don’t they know what we should do? 
But people began to realize that their aggres- 
sions and uncertainties had to be held in leash 
until they could see a way to fight a construc- 
tive fight. The universality of the general 
discomfort took away a little of the loneliness 
that comes with the aggressive urges. 

Yet even as the opportunity for service 
came, there was a tendency to hope that the 
great father, Mr. Roosevelt, would do it all, a 
tendency to dependence against which many 
had to struggle. If we are to pay such huge 
sums for taxes and to support such huge 
armies, then we should be compensated by a 
father who would look out for us all and not 
require us to do anything more than just be 
children. This attitude was evident in many 
public gatherings, and again it became easier 
to resist it as the universality of it was rec- 
ognized. 
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Bombs and Adjustments 


Further bombs have kept dropping into our 
lives with heartaches in their wake. Some of 
the constructive issues for which we fought 
during the past years—the rights of the Negro, 
of other minority groups, of labor, and of 
children—may have to mark time “for the 
duration.” 

Many are the fine principles for which we 
have been fighting while the Japs and Germans 
have been extremely busy preparing for war 
and war alone. We will be a step farther 
along toward the fundamental plan we speak 
of as democracy and freedom when we win 
this war. Democracy and freedom—words 
we use so freely and of which we yet know 
so little. 

With the clearing of our own confusion, with 
the understanding of the feelings of others, 
with the beginning of organization for civilian 
defense and the morale issues falling into place, 
it would seem that the intellect has begun to 
come back into its own. 

The feeling that we couldn’t think, that the 
mind was incapacitated, gradually lightened 
and with the freedom to think again, with a 
far less cluttered outlook, a perspective begins 
to appear. It is as if we can see the goal; it 
is as if we knew where we were going in spite 
of the tremendous difficulties and ramifications 
which would seem to lead to this. 


A New Philosophy 

A new philosophy is being evolved—one 
which has been admirably presented by Harry 
Scherman in The Last Best Hope of Earth. 
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He shows that with the coming of the Steam 
Age less than two hundred years ago economic 
and cultural world unification has speeded up. 
We are inevitably bound together, nations 
over the world, indivisibly, in one economic 
world union. 

Political union, however, has lagged. Our 
scientific and technological ability has devel- 
oped ahead of our emotional capacity and our 
knowledge of how to live in unison, inter- 
nationally speaking. There is as yet no 
comfortable, acceptable reality principle of 
world economics. 

Individuals, in their efforts toward ma- 
turity, have not yet found a solution to the 
problems of living together in a civilized world. 
Much less have nations found the answer to 
this question. But, as Mr. Scherman says, 
in that direction lies the only real security: 

“The economic unification of the two billion 
human inhabitants of this planet—which has 
been proceeding for centuries, is now far 
advanced, and is still being intensified with 
every year—has at last brought men face to 
face with this necessity. The political consti- 
tution of human society must at last begin to 
catch up with this far more advanced economic 
world mechanism. We simply promote human 
misery and obstruct human progress if we 
persist in remaining blind to this plain need. 

“Ts it not clear that a peace soundly and 
intelligently based upon this necessity is, as 
Abraham Lincoln put it, ‘The Last Best Hope 
of the Earth’? It is the men and women of 
this generation who will ‘nobly save or meanly 
lose’ it.” 


The Essential Task 


What, then, is the task, the opportunity, the challenge facing education in a 
time like this? Surely it is not one of taking a defensive position, of striving to 
prove that everything we are and have been doing is fit and proper, or of hang- 
ing out a “business as usual” sign. . .. We must develop a positive program that 
will not only contribute to war effort but . . . [will develop] effective educative 
experiences that strengthen the democratic way of life —ErRNrst G. OSBORNE, 
‘““Education’s Task in a World at War,” Teachers College Record, April 1942. 


From One Course 31 Grew 


JEANNETTE H. CRUM 


Mrs. Crum is program chairman of the Seattle Euthenics Club. 
She took the first nutrition refresher course which she tells 


E present national emergency 
found Seattle home-economics-trained home- 
makers in the Seattle Euthenics Club not only 
ready but actually working on a program of 
nutrition for national defense. For several 
years since its organization in 1936, the club 
had been asking for a refresher course in nutri- 
tion. The nutrition committee of the King 
County Defense Committee, on the other 
hand, wanted leaders for nutrition courses 
for laymen. 

Effie I. Raitt, head of the School of Home 
Economics of the University of Washington 
and chairman of the nutrition committee, 
therefore arranged for a course to be given on 
the campus to trained women who would agree 
to conduct classes later. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, professor of home 
economics at the University, was both un- 
usually capable of giving a stimulating and 
informative refresher course and also willing 
to do so. 


The Summons 


In August 1941, the following letter was 
sent to the Seattle Euthenics Club members: 


An unusual opportunity to bring yourselves up 
to date in nutrition will be offered early this fall. 
A refresher course in nutrition is to be given to 
members of the Euthenics Club who have had 
college training in nutrition with a background of 
chemistry. 

The responsibility is upon every home economics 
graduate to be a valid source of information in a 
subject as important to National Defense as 
nutrition. Some of you who take the course will 
be called upon to make your contribution to 
National Defense by conducting study classes. 
All will serve as a center of information in your 
own community. If called upon you must agree 
to conduct study groups. These study groups 
will doubtless be organized by such associations as 


about in her article—then taught two classes for laymen. 
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the Federated Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Legion, and others. The study group classes will 
consist of six lessons and will be limited to from 
15 to 20 persons. 

The first refresher course will include eight 
lessons and will be given at the University under 
the direction of Dr. Rowntree. The class will 
meet twice a week from 1:30 to 2:45 on Tuesday 
and Friday, beginning September 16. The only 
charge is 25¢ to cover the cost of mimeographed 
material. 


Every interested homemaking home econo- 
mist filled out and returned an enrollment 
blank. Over her signature at the bottom of 
this blank was the following statement: “I 
wish to enroll as a member of the first refresher 
course in nutrition. I agree to complete the 
course, and shall willingly serve as a study 
group leader if called upon.” 


The Response 


Fifty home-economics-trained homemakers 
and fourteen student dietitians came to the 
first meeting of the course. Dr. Rowntree, 
in the four sessions of the course which she 
conducted, not only did a magnificent job of 
bringing the group up to date on nutrition 
information but also gave valuable help with 
suggestions as to teaching methods. These 
class periods were followed by two meetings 
with Martha Dresslar and Dorothy Tilden on 
marketing and current information on food 
preparation. The period closed with a written 
examination, after which the women were 
considered qualified leaders for nutrition 
classes. 

Thirty trained leaders of that original 
group of Euthenics Club members have been 
able to conduct classes. Excellent publicity 
for the project was made possible through the 
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nutrition committee of the King County De- 
fense Committee. In fact, news of the plan 
had to be hushed because of the deluge of re- 
quests from Parent-Teacher Associations and 
women’s organizations throughout the Seattle 
area. From the beginning, it was apparent 
that the demand for leaders would be far 
greater than the supply. 


And Then... 


At the conclusion of the refresher course, 
one member was appointed to serve as place- 
ment chairman for speakers and class leaders. 
She acts as a member of the nutrition com- 
mittee of the King County defense organiza- 
tion and, as such, schedules both single talks 
and courses to be given not only by Euthenics 
Club leaders but also by home economics 
teachers and others qualified to serve in this 
way. Two other women from the refresher 
course are serving as librarian and radio pro- 
gram adviser for the leaders, and a fourth is 
a person to whom questions may be referred. 

Nutrition courses have been requested by 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Red Cross 
groups, and women’s organizations such as Pro 
America, Women’s University Club, and 
church groups. The courses usually have 
consisted of a weekly lecture and discussion 
period from one to two hours long, continuing 
for six weeks. Some of the Red Cross courses 
have included one lesson on mass feeding. 
Classes have included between twenty-five and 
forty members. By February 1942 thirty-one 
such courses were given with a total enroll- 
ment of 985. 

Where single lectures have been requested, 
leaders have presented the new food standards 
and tried to stimulate interest in a study of 
nutrition. Attendance at these single lectures 
has totaled about 340 persons. 

Two leaders have undertaken the teaching 
of Red Cross canteen courses, which require 
eighteen hours’ instruction in quantity feeding. 
Through co-operation with the Work Projects 
Administration, several food demonstrations 
using surplus foods have been given to women 
in low-income areas. One group of four 
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leaders gave a panel discussion before two 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and one leader is 
conducting a ten-week food and nutrition class 
for young men at the YMCA. 

Two women have taken up the work of 
answering questions and distributing literature 
in a booth at the “Victory Fair” in a large de- 
partment store. 

The placement chairman reports that al- 
though Euthenics Club leaders were nearly 
always extremely hesitant about undertaking 
the first class, without exception they reported 
later that they had benefited almost unbeliev- 
ably through teaching. It required a tele- 
phone conversation one and one-half hours 
long to persuade one leader that she should be 
capable of taking a class! But reports from 
members of her class have been favorable. 
Although the leaders have received no money 
for their work, except in some cases cost of 
transportation, the classes frequently have 
expressed their gratitude through a gift or a 
party for the leader. 


Résumé 


To date as a result of the training of those 
30 Euthenics Club members more than 1,725 
women have been given instruction in nutri- 
tion, either through courses, or single lectures, 
or demonstrations. If a count were made of 
the family members, friends, and neighbors 
instructed indirectly, this figure probably 
could be multiplied by ten. 

Plans for future nutrition work call for the 
training of additional leaders. Dr. Rowntree 
now is giving a general course to several hun- 
dred persons, some of whom are home econo- 
mists. These home economists will attend 
several additional lectures at the close of the 
course, which will qualify them for teaching 
nutrition. It is hoped that the present work- 
ing group may be doubled so that during the 
coming year the many requests for leaders, 
both in Seattle and in rural King County, 
may be filled. Work of this kind is one of the 
most useful means available to home-eco- 
nomics-trained homemakers for aiding their 
communities in the present time of great need. 
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What War Is Doing to the Farm Family 


DOROTHY DICKINS 


The article below is a cutting of a paper Miss Dickins gave at 
the Rural Sociological Society meeting in New York City last 
December. Miss Dickins has been head of the home economics 
department of the Mississippi Experiment Station since 1926, 
except for the two years during which she was studying for her 
doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago and the year she 


HE family is a fundamental unit 
of society. It is the most important factor in 
producing and rearing children and in shaping 
personality. Attitudes established by the 
child in early life toward members of his im- 
mediate family determine to a high degree the 
attitudes which he later assumes with respect 
to other people. The ways of behavior,which 
we call democratic, for instance, are learned 
by children while they are still very young 
and by everyday sharing of experiences in a 
family which practices democracy in all of its 
activities and relationships. In this way, the 
family affects national defense. 

But national defense also affects the family, 
affects it in many ways. This paper will be 
limited, however, to a discussion of the effects 
of national defense upon the socioeconomic 
situation of the family. The main emphasis 
will be on the farm family, for this is the family 
with which I am most familiar. 


In Defense Areas 


The effects of a program of national defense 
are somewhat different on families living in 
defense areas than they are on families in 
areas removed from defense activities. In 
defense areas there are many work opportuni- 
ties. The farm operator, his wife, or daughter, 
can secure supplementary or full-time non- 
farm work. This means an increase in the 
number of part-time farmers, of both married 
and single women employed, and of men en- 
gaged in nonagricultural work; it also means a 
decrease in the number of self-sufficing farms. 
What effects will this increase in nonagri- 
cultural employment have on the level of 


was southern regional director of the Consumer Purchases Study. 
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living of the families concerned? Data secured 
from Mississippi families may in part answer 
this question. 

The Mississippi studies showed that in 
poorer agricultural areas, part-time farm 
families were better off than were full-time 
farm families (/). They had one-third more 
income per family member because their non- 
agricultural work was more profitable than 
their farming. The full-time farmers realized 
more from farming than did the part-time 
farmers, but not enough more to equal the 
amount earned from nonfarm employment by 
the part-time group. 

Higher incomes of part-time farmers re- 
sulted in better housing, more household con- 
veniences, more autos, better clothing, and 
more social participation than among full-time 
farm families. 


/[Industrially Employed Women 


Levels of living of families in which the 
wife was employed in industry were not always 
higher than for families in which the wife 
worked on the home farm (2). There were 
varied levels of living both in industrial and 
farm groups. 

Some industries attract farm women of a 
higher socioeconomic status. These women 
seem to prefer to live in the open country with 
their families, or if in town, in a location not 
adjacent to the plant. 

In other industries women with less ability 
or less opportunity filled the positions. These 
women often lived in mill villages in houses 
adjacent to the mill, each house rubbing elbows 
with another. Whether levels of living of 
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families of industrially employed women will 
be raised would, therefore, seem to be de- 
pendent in part on the policies of the division 
of defense housing. 

My studies indicate that the assistance 
which industrially employed, farm-reared, 
single girls give their parental families depends 
in large part upon whether they live at home 
(3). The greater the number of defense in- 
dustries located in thickly settled rural areas 
with good transportation facilities, the greater 
will be the number of girls living at home and 
the greater will be the benefit derived by 
families in such areas. 


Less Food Produced for Home Use 


Many of the small-scale farmers in defense 
areas have sought full-time work off the farm. 
Many have sold their livestock and turned 
gardening over to their wives. 

Those who have not sought nonfarm work 
are producing more milk, more eggs, more 
hogs, but for our soldiers, our allies, for non- 
agricultural workers in surrounding areas, not 
for their families. The slogan “‘live-at-home”’ 
does not mean much to a low-income farmer 
with a good market. In studies which I, as 
well as others, have made, it has been found 
that highest milk consumption is not among 
families of commercial dairymen but among 
two-milk-cow families (4). 

Although food production for home con- 
sumption is reduced in defense areas, food 
consumption in such areas will no doubt be 
improved. Food prices will rise but so will 
income. It will be difficult or impossible to 
purchase certain types of consumers’ goods, 
but there will be no general shortage of food. 
Therefore, families may buy oranges and milk 
instead of autos and refrigerators. Much will 
depend on how good a job is done by the 
nutrition workers. 


Back to the Farm 


Data secured in a study which I have made 
answer in part the question concerning the 
possible effects of industrial employment of 
young farm women upon the future farm 
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family. In the group of farm women studied 
were women who had formerly been employed 
in factories but who were at the time of the 
study at home in the capacity of farm home- 
makers. 

These women had on the whole smaller 
families than did farm homemakers of similar 
socioeconomic status who had never had gain- 
fulemployment. Although families of women 
with factory experience had about the same 
incomes as families of women without factory 
experience, they saved less; that is, less often 
had a net surplus during the report year than 
did families of women without such experi- 
ence (5). They were more likely to have 
household conveniences. 

This group of women with industrial experi- 
ence might then help to speed up two trends: 
the trend toward smaller families and that 
toward more household conveniences. 

The question may be asked, “Will women 
be satisfied to go back to farm homemaking 
after the defense period?” This will depend 
in large part on the economic situation at home. 
One finds no “career”? women in factories. 

Farm women who were at home, but who 
formerly worked in factories, were asked if 
they considered their lot better or worse. 
Here are some of the typical replies: ‘Yes, 
better, but I like the money at the factory.” 
“Better; factory work was hard on my eyes.” 
“Don’t know, so busy at home, do not have 
time to think of going back to the factory.” 
“It’s better to be at home with the children, 
but I miss friends at the mill.” “Liked money 
at factory, but prefer housework.” 

What industrial women with whom I have 
talked like most about their work is the money 
they make and the contacts with other workers. 
The homemakers, because of low incomes of 
their husbands, must also make a large eco- 
nomic contribution to their families. The 
farm homemaker is especially fortunate in 
this respect, for she can make such a large 
contribution at home. Whether she will con- 
tinue to remain in the home will, however, 
depend in part on whether the home furnishes 
the companionship she craves. In colonial 
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days, she worked cheerfully from sunup to 
sundown, but there were always Grandma, 
Aunt Clara, and Cousin Sue as working 
companions. When one’s work does not 
furnish this companionship, then it is most 
important that one’s recreation does. 


Children of Working Mothers 


To what extent will the children of mothers 
working in defense industries lose by having 
their mothers away from home? It is impos- 
sible to answer this question one way or the 
other. Studies show that the vast majority of 
working mothers leave their young children 
in the care of a relative, oftentimes a grand- 
mother, or in the care of hired help, when 
they are at work. 

From my studies, I would say that the 
children of working mothers do not on the 
whole lack physical care, but as to the effects 
of the absence of the mother upon the develop- 
ment of the child, Icannot say. Studies made 
in Nebraska indicate better personal adjust- 
ment of the daughters when the mother re- 
mains at home (6). More studies of this type 
are needed. 


In Nondefense Areas 


What effects is national defense having on 
farm families outside defense areas? Such 
farm families do not have as readily available 
markets as do those in defense areas. For 
this reason they are not so tempted to sell 
the food they produce for family consumption 
as those farm families in defense areas. With- 
out doubt, many of these families are joining 
the group who plan to “live adequately on 
food produced at home.” The rising price of 
food along with appeals to patriotism will 
serve as a further incentive. 

Many young men and women are moving 
from these nondefense areas, and the rural 
population, more than before, will be made 
up of the old and the young. Adult sons and 
daughters leave for defense jobs, throwing the 
full burden of household and farm tasks on 


a few. 
Farm and domestic labor is difficult as well 


as expensive to secure. 
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Laborsaving farm 
and household equipment will be bought if it 
can be secured, but little will be available, for 
manufacturers of such equipment will be en- 
gaged in making guns, trucks, ships, and 
planes. Either an increase in the efficiency 
of the farmer and the homemaker may follow, 
or standards may be lowered. 

But this is not the only way standards are 
lowered in nondefense areas. WPA sanitary 
projects have been discontinued or reduced. 
Defense has first call on skilled and semiskilled 
workers in the building trades as well as on 
all building material. Building in nondefense 
areas remains at a standstill. Rural and urban 
slum dwellers continue in their slum dwellings. 

It may be that these conditions will be more 
than compensated for by increased production 
of the protective foods for family consumption, 
by the growing interest of local governing 
units in providing public health services. If 
medical mobilization is not carefully organized, 
however, large areas are likely to be without 
medical care. 

Perhaps one of the greatest gains of the 
family in the nondefense area will be an 
awakening to the importance of its role as a 
consumer. Its attention has been centered on 
the complex problems of buying a living, on 
more careful and intelligent consumption 
rather than merely more consumption. The 
family has been told that when buying a sack 
of flour, a pair of hose, a can of salmon, or a 
new suit, it is buying more than supplies for 
its home. It is buying the services and use of 
material, men, and machines. Therefore, 
these goods must be wisely selected and care- 
fully used. 


Adjustments After War 


Adjustments, after the defense activities 
have subsided, will be made more easily in 
nondefense areas. Many of these families 
will have had the experience of living ade- 
quately at home, of getting along as best 
they can, on the durable consumers’ goods 
they already had. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration home management supervisors 
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say it is never difficult to get a family to work 
for its food supply after it has once produced a 
good food supply. 

With a relatively high proportion of older 
people in these areas, it might be that after 
defense activities have subsided, everything 
will go on as in the past. But, with the return 
of the children from defense areas, and many 
will return, there will no doubt be a demand for 
large-scale sanitary and housing projects. 
There will be a demand for more adequate 
palatable diets. When Johnny comes march- 
ing home, he is going to have new notions 
about what is good to eat. 

Many of the changes which the defense 
situation may produce in the family would 
have taken place in time anyway; defense has 
merely accelerated them. In these changes lie 
many possibilities for raising levels of living. 
Whether levels of living will actually be raised 
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will depend, however, on whether society is 
capable of directing the changes for better- 
ment of the family. 
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To Ed Murrow, Reporter 


What I wish to say to you is this: that over the period of your months in 
London you destroyed in the minds of many men and women in this country the 
superstition that what is done beyond three thousand miles of water is not really 
) done at all; the ignorant superstition that violence and lies and murder on an- 
other continent are not violence and lies and murder here; the cowardly and 
1 brutal superstition that the enslavement of mankind in a country where the sun 
. rises at midnight by our clocks is not enslavement by the time we live by; the 
c black and stifling superstition that what we cannot see and hear and touch 
i can have no meaning for us.... 
r You spoke, you said, in London. Sometimes you said you were speaking 
f from a roof in London looking at the London sky. Sometimes you said you 
spoke from underground beneath that city. But it was not in London really 
- that you spoke. It was in the back kitchens and the front living rooms and 
the moving automobiles and the hotdog stands and the observation cars of 
another country that your voice was truly speaking. And what you did was 
this: You made real and urgent and present to the men and women of those 
comfortable rooms, those safe enclosures, what these men and women had not 
n known was present there or real. 
You laid the dead of London at our doors and we knew the dead were our 


4 dead—were all men’s dead—were mankind’s dead—and ours. Without 
t rhetoric, without dramatics, without more emotion than needed be, you de- 
s stroyed the superstition of distance and of time—of difference and of time.— 
|- ARCHIBALD MacLetsH. Talk given December 2, 1941, at a dinner honoring 


Ss Edward R. Murrow, chief of the CBS European staff. 
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Prospects for the 1942 Graduate 


in Business Home Economics’ 


MARIE SELLERS 


Miss Sellers is chairman-elect of the AHEA’s department of home 
economics in business and director of the consumer service depart- 
ment of General Foods. Since her graduation from Swarthmore 
she has worked in the U. S. Depariment of Agriculture 
—first in the extension service and then in the press section 
—and has been associate editor of two national magazines. 


HE 1942 directory of home eco- 
nomics women in business reports a member- 
ship of more than 650 in this department of the 
American Home Economics Association. Op- 
portunities for home economists in commercial 
work have become as wide as the home eco- 
nomics field itself. Yet, numerically, this 
business group, now in its twentieth year, 
represents only a small percentage of the total 
15,000 membership of the Association. From 
the beginning, this expanding department 
has had high standards for membership. Thus 
it bars many women who are at work in various 
areas of the home economics business field. 

The types of positions listed in the new 
directory fall into twelve main classifications. 
Of these, the five largest in the order named 
are: work in food companies, home service 
in the public utilities, journalism, and work in 
restaurants and tearooms and as consultants. 
Then follow advertising, equipment, textiles, 
hotels, finance, radio, and a miscellaneous 


group. 
Work in Food Companies 


Let’s look at these classifications in that 
order and see where and how the college 
student may approach them. In food com- 
panies—if students are accepted direct from 
college—it is usually for jobs in the test 


1 Based on a talk Miss Sellers gave March 21 in 
Washington, D. C., at the conference on “‘War De- 
mands for Trained Personnel’’ arranged by the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations. The complete 
talk is included in the Proceedings of the meeting, now 
available for $3 per copy from the headquarters of the 
Institute at New London, Connecticut. 


kitchen or in some assistant demonstration 
work. But a leading employment adviser 
in New York tells me that demonstration jobs 
are fast disappearing. She believes most of 
them will soon be gone for the duration. 

Test kitchens are humming, the picture 
changing from day to day, as shortages in 
both manufacturing supplies and consumer 
products develop. Inthe emergency, however, 
it is not likely that heads of testing kitchens 
can take on inexperienced girls, for the 
problems to be met are too acute and there 
really is no time to give to training. In the 
General Foods Consumer Kitchens we have 
made two replacements recently in order to 
fill vacancies left by home economists who have 
married and moved away. The girls we 
selected were both from the utilities field—one 
with nine and one with ten years’ experience. 

Teaching, extension work, or two years as 
a hospital dietitian still remain excellent 
stepping stones to food company jobs—that 
is, if a girl finds she really wants to go into the 
commercial field. 


Home Service Prospects Good 


The prospects for new home economics 
graduates in home service work are brighter 
than in the food field. All home economists 
have new work to do, but the adjustments 
that have been made by those in the utilities 
are outstanding. The utilities have recast 
their program, and home service girls are very 
active and important in it. Emphasis on 
sales is curtailed, but care and conservation of 
equipment are stressed. In many communi- 
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ties utility companies are taking the lead in 
war-work programs, and their home service 
departments are handling nutrition and can- 
teen-feeding classes. 

From my observation, more girls get home 
service jobs right out of college than in any 
other business field of home economics. This 
year resignations are coming in because of 
marriages, for most of the utilities still do not 
employ married women. So there should be 
more openings. Girls graduating from col- 
leges giving special courses that train for home 
service jobs such as at Syracuse University, 
Iowa State College, or Ohio State University 
have good chances of being placed. 

“Home Service Volunteers,” recently com- 
piled by home economists of the home service 
committee of the American Gas Association, 
indicates what women in this field are doing. 
It may be secured for 15 cents from the head- 
quarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


Writers Needed 


The next field in importance in number of 
jobs is journalism, both on magazines and on 
newspapers. The war emergency and the 
food problems it is precipitating seem to be 
stimulating this field. The employment agen- 
cies are getting calls for writers, and home 
economics consultants seem to have more 
writing jobs than they can do. 

How long this will last it is hard to tell, but 
it is likely to continue as long as recipe adjust- 
ments must be made to meet the war needs— 
as long as the nutrition program continues to 
require active promotion. Here again it is 
usually the experienced writer who is wanted, 
but the girl who has had some journalism in 
college and likes to write should explore the 
field this summer. 

Typing and a little journalism are practi- 
cally musts in preparing for any commercial 
job. Stenography is an important asset, too. 
However, the girls should not neglect the home 
economics skills. New skills and new tech- 
nics will be needed to meet the changing needs 
in both laboratory and home problems. 

Consultants are not only busy with writing 
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jobs but with testing work as well, because 
companies which do not employ home econo- 
mists need various advisory services to help 
them adjust their products to the war require- 
ments. 


Cafeteria Field Expanding 


In the restaurant, tearoom, and cafeteria 
field there are bound to be new opportunities 
for women. Here new graduates should find 
an opportunity for training in assistant jobs. 
Industry is installing cafeterias in the new 
defense plants, and _large-quantity-feeding 
projects are bound to increase. In line with 
the national nutrition program, manufacturers 
are studying their own plants to see if 
employees are able to get proper lunches. 
Jobs in defense plant cafeterias are strenuous. 
They call for husky girls who have good health 
as well as the training to carry on the work. 

The American Restaurant Association has 
recently initiated a new educational program 
which should do much to help tide restaurant 
operators over this adjustment period. 


Advertising, Textiles, Banking 


The advertising field comes next on our list. 
With priorities affecting many advertised 
products, expansion in home economics op- 
portunities in that direction is unlikely until 
the war is over. The equipment field may be 
put in the same category. Though certain 
companies—such as Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric—have initiated splendid com- 
munity educational programs for the families 
of their own employees and of workers in other 
plants, these projects will keep their own com- 
pany home economists busy, but will not 
necessarily mean additional employment. 

The HEWIB directory lists only ten home 
economists as working in the textile field. 
They will undoubtedly be busier than ever 
helping their companies keep the consumer 
informed on the changing picture. Home 
economists know textiles and are the logical 
ones to be called upon should the need increase 
for the type of technical advice or sales inter- 
pretation that they can give. Selling jobs in 
department stores offer a fine opportunity for 


young women to try out consumer education 
in a realistic manner. 

In the banking field the number of home 
economists who are budget advisers is still 
small. Mr. William Powers of the American 
Bankers Association predicts that many 
women will be used in banks to replace men, 
but in the regular banking jobs, not in the 
specialized budgeting fields. 


Radio and Research 


The radio field is very limited also. Many 
women handling food pregrams are not trained 
home economists but depend on reliable source 
material for working up their broadcasts. The 
nutrition program may bring some oppor- 
tunities for home economists, but probably not 
in jobs that are exclusively radio. 

Commercial research laboratories may pro- 
vide an increasing number of openings for 
home economists as more and more young men 
are called into war service. Some research, of 
course, enters into and overlaps most commer- 
cial home economics jobs. Sometimes the 
home economist does investigating work herself 
or directs it in her own laboratories or kitchens. 
Sometimes she supervises or simply keeps in 
touch with a special research program carried 
on in the technical laboratories of her own com- 
pany or in a co-operating university or other 
agency. Often she must interpret the findings 
of others in the laboratory in terms of con- 
sumer needs. More positions should be 
opening up in this area for the right students. 
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Qualities Needed 


Directors of home economics in the com- 
mercial field list as characteristics needed by 
the home economist in business: adaptability, 
common sense, ability to write in simple and 
clear style, and understanding of consumer 
tastes. Ability to translate scientific findings 
into dramatic form with no loss of accuracy, 
they agree, is extremely valuable—especially 
today in the nutrition field. The college 
graduate should not come to her first job with 
the notion that because she is fresh from college 
her way is better than that of her supervisors. 

Another piece of personal equipment the 
girl entering the commercial field definitely 
needs is a promotional mind. It is the key to 
how far she may advance in business. Whether 
her work is concerned with breakfast cereals 
or rayons, with baking powder or pots and 
pans, her ultimate aim must be increased sales 
in the product her company is marketing. 


Salaries 


As to salary, the average young home econo- 
mist in the commercial field makes from $25 
to $40 a week, depending on the training and 
experience she brings to the job. For a home 
economist under thirty a salary of $50 is rated 
as good. She may go as high as $75 per week 
as she develops in the work. Beyond that 
salaries in the higher brackets are based on 
special abilities and full responsibilities as 
heads of well-established home economics de- 
partments. 


Uncle Sam Needs Statisticians 


The government is in urgent need of persons who have had training and/or 
experience in conducting responsible statistical studies. They are being 
asked to conduct or help with studies in one or more of the following fields: 
industrial studies, commodity analysis, general economic analysis, price 
analysis, general sociological analysis, mathematical statistics, labor market 
analysis. They must also prepare technical and popular reports on their 
work, and supervise workers of lower grade. Minimum qualifications: college 
training in statistics plus two years’ experience. Salaries: $2,600 to $6,500. 
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How a Survey in Adult Education Was Used 


ANNA M. KROST 


At the University of Minnesota Miss Krost does both pre- 
training and in-service training of home economics teachers 
working with adults. This article is based on research she carried 
on as part of her work for a master’s degree at that University. 


HE rapid growth of the home- 
making classes of the adult education de- 
partment in the Minneapolis Public Schools 
made it seem desirable in 1938 to make 
a survey to discover who were attending the 
homemaking classes and if these classes were 
meeting the needs of women enrolled in them. 

The survey included about 1000 cases and 
revealed many significant facts as to the people 
in the classes and the differences between 
those in the skill classes and those who enrolled 
for the nonlaboratory type of instruction. 

Three-fourths of the women were between 20 
and 40 years of age; half of them had been 
graduated from high school; and a fifth had 
had one or more years of college. But few read 
magazines of general or cultural interest. The 
majority, especially of the single women, had 
relatively low incomes, although the income 
level varied considerably in the different sec- 
tions of the city. Women who enrolled for 
the skill courses tended to represent a group 
with less education, who did less worth-while 
reading, and who had lower incomes and less 
well-equipped homes than the group who 
enrolled for nonlaboratory classes such as 
those in child training, parent education, and 
consumer problems. No men were enrolled 
in any of the classes. 


**Tailor-Made Courses”’ 


One important result of the study was that 
it stimulated homemaking teachers to evaluate 
their teaching. Some of them had been 
vaguely aware of the differences in educational 
and economic status of families in various 
sections of the city, but they had never 
seriously attempted to adjust their classes 
to these differences. Now they began to 
inquire into the background of their students, 


their homes and families, their specific prob- 
lems, and reasons for attending class. 

Out of this detailed inquiry, supplemented 
by the findings of the study, came experi- 
ments. Only a few women had paid help in 
the home. Therefore a teacher in a low- 
income district, reasoning that small children 
must keep many women from attending class, 
offered an afternoon class in child development 
to which mothers might bring their children. 

Girls studying child care in the Girl’s Vo- 
cational School took charge of these children 
during class time, receiving school credit for 
their work. Under the direction of these girls, 
from ten to fifteen children between the ages 
of two and five enjoyed supervised play in the 
school gymnasium or in a special playroom. 
A number of mothers who could not otherwise 
have attended were present at each meeting 
of the class. 

The study revealed the great differences in 
education and reading interests of the stu- 
dents in the skill and in the nonlaboratory 
classes. There were districts in which skill 
classes year after year had attracted a rela- 
tively small enrollment. Women in these 
districts had, in general, more education and, 
often, more leisure and more means than the 
women in those districts where similar classes 
always attracted large enrollments. 


New Courses Set Up 


In 1939 courses were organized in such dis- 
tricts to deal with various phases of child 
training, home interiors, and individuality of 
dress and make-up. Immediately the enroll- 
ment increased, suggesting that women with 
more education were more likely to be in- 
terested in nonlaboratory courses than in 
classes concerned with cooking and sewing. 
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There was a definite effort to broaden the 
reading interests of the women, in both types 
of classes. The study had revealed that 27 
per cent of the women read no magazines at 
all. Most of those who did read confined 
themselves to the popular general women’s 
magazines. Few read periodicals of cultural 
or scientific interest or those concerned with 
social and economic conditions. The teachers 
therefore brought into the classroom many 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and clippings, 
some of which they used as a basis for class dis- 
cussions. 

In areas where there were many children 
of preschool and school age, more courses in 
children’s clothing and parent education were 
offered. In the districts where the study had 
revealed that there was a heavy percentage 
of home owners, the program was expanded 
to include such courses as Modernizing the 
Home, Home Beautification, and Gardening. 


Attracting Men into Courses 


To attract men into the homemaking classes, 
the newspaper items played up what a course 
in parent education could offer to fathers, ways 
in which the average man could modernize his 
own home, and how to acquire simple skills 
that are useful around the home. The 
response was swift. The first year after the 
survey 270 men enrolled; more than 50 of 
them took Parent Education; about 30, 
Modernizing the Home; and the rest, Garden- 
ing, First Aid, and Home Mechanics. 


Homemaking Courses Revamped 


Perhaps the most significant modification 
made as a result of the study was the change 
in the content of the homemaking courses. 
The fact that the incomes of most of the women 
attending the classes were relatively low, their 
reading interests limited, showed clearly that 
much course material was suited neither to 
their income level nor to their interests. 
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For instance, teachers of foods courses 
realized that many of the classes needed to 
study food and meal-planning on low-income 
rather than on moderate-income budgets. 
Therefore, the teachers began to plan the con- 
tent of the foods courses on the basis of the 
economic status of the women attending each 
class, emphasizing low-cost menus in low- 
income areas and moderate-cost menus in 
other areas. 

The major needs of each district were care- 
fully charted during the years that followed the 
survey so that when the national nutrition and 
health program was instituted in 1941, the 
adult education department was ready to aid 
in gearing Minneapolis home life to the neces- 
sary wartime economy. The department was 
offering not only nutrition classes for low- 
income and moderate-income groups but also 
was holding weekly forums with the slogan 
“Vitamins—Victuals—Victory.” 

People in the low-income areas were being 
taught that expensive foods and elaborate 
menus are not essential to health, that the 
vitamin and mineral content of foods are not 
determined by the cost of the food. 

The results of the survey were helpful to the 
forum program in another way also. The 
information obtained on the economic and 
educational status of the people in various 
districts in Minneapolis was of value when it 
came to choosing speakers and topics for each 
district; and in turn, valuable to the speaker 
since it gave her some idea of the particular 
needs of the people whom she was to address. 

The 1938 survey helped materially to make 
it possible to offer a more worth-while pro- 
gram of homemaking education. The ul- 
timate victory in the war in which we are en- 
gaged depends to a marked degree upon the 
stability of the American home; and adult 
homemaking classes can render invaluable 
service in maintaining and increasing home 
stability. 
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In Short... 


Joe Learned to Smile 


HELEN BELL AND PAULINE JACOBS 


Ft. Madison, Iowa 


Little Joseph was a pathetic-looking seven- 
year-old with a pale, drawn face. He couldn’t 
even smile when he first started to get free 
lunches offered in our high school cafeteria 
in Fort Madison, Iowa. He was one of a 
family of nine children and showed many 
signs of undernourishment. 

In nutrition classes someone said that a 
group of children from one of the grade build- 
ings needed some individual attention. Three 
students volunteered to assume the responsi- 
bility for improving the nutritional status of 
the children. The teachers acted as advisers. 

In our project we studied the effects of good 
food on fifteen undernourished children, rang- 
ing from kindergarten through the sixth grade, 
recommended by the school nurse for free 
lunches. There were six girls, four of whom 
were of Mexican origin, and nine boys, three 
of them of Mexican extraction. We had them 
under our observation for 16 weeks last year, 
from January through April. 

The lunches consisted of one-half pint of 
plain milk, some form of bread, one or two hot 
dishes, and a simple dessert. 


Personal Grooming Taught 


When the project started, it was supposed to 
deal with nutrition, but before we were 
through, it involved other things. We found 
that several of the children needed some 
personal grooming. They came to lunch with 
very dirty hands and faces. After we helped 
them clean up for several days, the older ones 
were able to take care of themselves and to 
assist the younger ones. 

At first, as there was no place for wraps, 
they threw them on the floor in the corridor. 
As we realized that they would be developing 
habits of untidiness we obtained a rack and 
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some hangers. One little Mexican, Francisco, 
took great pleasure in seeing to it that every- 
one hung his wraps properly every day. 

We prepared a chart and kept a record of 
their weight weekly for the first four weeks 
and every two weeks after that. They were 
eager to be weighed and happy when their 
line on the chart could be extended upward. 

At the beginning of the study, the children’s 
food was selected for them but toward the end, 
they were allowed to make their own choice, 
with a little guidance if necessary. 

We met with a few problems. One was 
that some of the children didn’t want to eat 
all of their food. We discovered that the 
servings were too large and that it was better 
to give smaller servings but still keep variety. 


New Food Habits Formed 


The American food was so new to three of 
the Mexicans from one family that they 
wouldn’t eat it and stopped coming for lunch. 
They especially disliked creamed chipped beef, 
custards, and anything containing milk. How- 
ever, at the end of two weeks, they were back 
and before long were eating everything and 
seemed to enjoy it. 

Praise when a plate was cleaned did a lot 
to help the children take interest in consuming 
all the food. Also occasionally for eating well, 
they were rewarded with a penny chocolate 
bar or at the end of a week with a star or sticker 
in keeping with a particular holiday, such as 
hatchets for Washington’s birthday or a 
valentine. 

The project was fascinating. The changes 
which occurred in some of the children were 
almost unbelievable. All showed an increase 
in weight. Little Joe’s countenance had 
brightened and instead of crying when partly 
finished with his meal, he smiled with the rest 
of the children. It was interesting to note 
how pretty Mary became when her cheeks 
began to fill out. The experience was of much 
benefit to the children and to us. 
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This year another committee is carrying on 
a similar project with another group, which 
includes some of the same children we had 
last year. 


Summaries of Research in 
Food and Nutrition 


WILLIAMINA E. ARMSTRONG 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Research in food and nutrition is progressing 
so rapidly that it is difficult even for specialists 
to keep abreast of new developments in the 
field. 

While there is still a dearth of nontechnical 
reviews, at least two factors have aided the 
dissemination of new information on both 
foods and nutrition. The national nutrition 
program and the various state programs, 
through refresher and other courses, radio 
talks, and newspaper articles, have brought the 
nonspecialized home economics worker new 
subject matter as well as a semitechnical 
vocabulary, which help her greatly in reading 
summaries and review papers. 

The increased interest in nutrition evidenced 
by people as a whole and the necessity of 
interpreting technical information to non- 
specialized and lay groups has stimulated 
qualified writers to prepare papers which, 
though not popular, still are much less tech- 
nical than similar material published several 
years ago. 

Undoubtedly as the nutrition program 
progresses, more and more popularly written 
reliable material will be available. The 
summaries and reviews given below were 
selected in the hope that they will serve as a 
source of up-to-date information for the home 
economist who has not had technical training. 


On Nutritional Status 


Review papers and summaries published 
during the last year reflect the growing interest 
of research workers in the adequacy of the 
nutrition of various population groups. Ex- 
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perimental evidence of the nutritional status 
of the American people is summarized in the 
following: 


Prevalence of malnutrition, N. Joiurrre, J. S. 
McLestTer, and H. C. SHERMAN. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 118, No. 13 (March 28, 1942), 
pp. 944-950. 

The authors give excellent definitions of the 
terms “nutritional failure,” “‘dietary inadequacy,” 
“nutritional inadequacy,” and “malnutrition.” 
They also discuss the prevalence of malnutrition 
as indicated by data obtained from food consump- 
tion records and dietary surveys, from official 
mortality rates, from hospital admission rates, 
and from medical assessment of nutritional status 
of population groups. 


Nutrition and national defense, R. M. WILper. 
J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 1-8. 

In this paper, given before the American Dietetic 
Association, Dr. Wilder presents data from studies 
on nutritional status and relates the problem of 
nutritional status to national defense. 


The development of satisfactory methods 
of assessing nutritional status is one of the 
biggest problems in the field of human nutri- 
tion. 


Evaluation of nutritional status, E. N. Top- 
HUNTER. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 2 (Feb. 
1942), pp. 79-82. 

The author discusses methods of assessing nu- 
tritional status and some of the results obtained 
by various investigators. She emphasizes the 
necessity of continued research “for the improve- 
ment of available tests and for the quantitative 
determination of adequate nutrition.” 


An excellent summary of symptoms and 
physical signs indicative of early nutritional 
failure appeared in 


Recognition of early nutritional failure. [Special 
article.| J. Am. Med. Assocn. 118, No. 8 
(Feb. 21, 1942), pp. 615-616. 

This paper is a report of a subcommittee on 
medical nutrition of the division of medical 
sciences, National Research Council. Symptoms 
and physical signs of early nutritional failure in 
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infants and children and in adolescents and adults 
that can be detected by teachers and parents, by 
nurses and nutritionists, and by doctors are listed. 
Reprints may be obtained from Nutrition Division, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, New 
Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 


Progress in Vitamin Research 

The rapid progress being made in vitamin 
research makes summary articles especially 
welcome. Recent papers include: 


Vitamin therapy in ophthalmology, A. M. YupKIN. 
Am. J. Ophthalmol. 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 
284-296. 

A general discussion of the relation of the vita- 
mins to diseases of the eye. The use of an ade- 
quate diet is emphasized throughout the paper. 
The presentation is not technical. 


Vitamins—1941, W. E. Armstronc. J. Am. 
Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 10 (Dec. 1941), pp. 968- 
974. 

The author discusses recent research on the 
vitamins important in human nutrition. 


High lights in nutrition research, H. E. MuNSELL. 
J. Home Econ. 33, No. 10 (Dec. 1941), pp. 
739-744. 

Dr. Munsell summarizes important contribu- 
tions in mineral and vitamin research. 


Vitamins in the future, R. R. Witttams. Science 
95, No. 2466 (April 3, 1942), pp. 335-340. 
Vitamins in the future, R. J. Witttams. Science 
95, No. 2466 (April 3, 1942), pp. 340-344. 
These two addresses given on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Charles Frederick Chandler 
Medal of Columbia University include much in- 
teresting material on our present knowledge of 
vitamins as well as on what we can hope to learn 
in the future. 
A much more technical but excellent 
review is 


Diseases of nutrition, H. R. Burr, W. V. Leary, 
and R. M. Witper. Arch. Internal Med. 69, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 277-343. 

The authors review 304 papers published in 

1940 and 1941 dealing with diseases of nutrition. 

The chemical and physical properties as well as 
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the clinical use of vitamin A, the vitamin B-com- 
plex, thiamin, nicotinic acid, riboflavin, pyridoxine, 
pantothenic acid, ascorbic acid, and vitamins D, 
E, and K are discussed, as well as the problem 
of fortification of foods. 


Food and General Health 


At a time when everyone is interested in 
human nutrition, studies which show the 
effects of the right kinds and amounts of food 
upon general health and well-being are of 
great value. 


The importance of nutrition in the prenatal clinic, 
J. B. Epps and W. J. Moye. J. Am. Diet. 
Assocn. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 12-15. 
This paper furnishes dramatic evidence that 

can be used to convince expectant mothers of the 

value of good nutrition. 


Nutrition and human welfare, J. B. Orr. Nutr. 
Abstracts & Revs. 11, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 3-11. 
Sir John Orr discusses the effects of poor 

nutrition upon human health and happiness and 

predicts the probable effects of good nutrition upon 
future generations. 


Many groups in addition to the home 
economists are interested in the problems of 
restoration and fortification of foods. A 
recent symposium given before the American 
Chemical Society approaches the question 
from the points of view of the industries 
involved, of the consumer, and of the govern- 
mental control agencies. 


Nutritional restoration and fortification of foods. 
[Symposium.] J. /nd. & Eng. Chem. 33, No. 6 
(June 1941), pp. 707-722. 
Nutritional requirements of man, 

ELVEHJEM. Pp. 707-710. 

Cereal products: vitamin and mineral restora- 
tion and fortification from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer, R. T. CONNER. Pp. 
711-713. 

Fortification and restoration in the baking and 
dairy industries, J. A. Topry and W. H. 
CaTHcarT. Pp. 714-716. 

What the consumer should know about fortified 
foods, H. S. Mircuery. Pp. 716-718. 

Fortification and restoration of processed foods, 
R. R. Witttams. Pp. 718-720. 
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Control problems of the national nutrition pro- 
gram, E. M. Netson. Pp. 721-722. 


Why enrichment of flour, A. E. Taytor. Wheat 
Studies Food Research Inst. 18, No. 3 (Nov. 


1941), pp. 77-106. 

Dr. Taylor gives answers to the common ques- 
tions on enrichment of flour and reviews the back- 
ground of the problem, the approach in the United 
States, and the present status. 


State Flour-Oleo Laws 


CHRISTINE S, GEE 


Legislative Chairman 
S. C. Home Economics Association 


The South Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the State Nutrition Committee 
have this year made history by securing legisla- 
tive action for the improvement of the nutri- 
tional status of the people of South Carolina. 
These two organizations sponsored and se- 
cured the enactment of two laws requiring the 
enrichment, according to federal standards, 
of all white flour (plain and self-rising), white 
bread, and oleomargarine sold in the state. 

The flour law requires that all white flour 
sold in the state shall contain vitamin B, 
(thiamin), nicotinic acid (niacin), and iron in 
conformity with the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration’s definition of enriched flour 
as set up April 1, 1941. Any other vitamin or 
minerals added to the bread or flour must be 
added only in accordance with the regulations 
of the federal government. The law specifies 
the amounts of thiamin, niacin, and iron each 
pound of bread shall contain as sold and states 
the methods or combinations of methods that 
the baker may use for enriching the bread. 

The oleomargarine bill requires that all 
oleomargarine sold in the state shall contain 
at least 9,000 United States Pharmacopoeia 
units of vitamin A per pound. 


Provision for Change 


To provide against a possible shortage of 
any of the minerals or vitamins specified in 
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either of the laws, there is a provision that if 
the War Production Board or other federal 
agency responsible for information concerning 
the availability of these materials shall declare 
that such a shortage exists, the South Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture has the power to 
suspend such parts of the Act as would impede 
the sale of the flour, bread, or oleomargarine 
during the period of shortage. 

The State Department of Agriculture is 
empowered with the authority to change or add 
to the specifications for ingredients and 
amounts thereof to conform to changes in the 
Federal definition with respect to these prod- 
ucts. This makes it unnecessary to have the 
laws constantly amended by the General 
Assembly. 


Backers 


The South Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the State Nutrition Committee 
were splendidly supported in their campaign 
for the passage of these laws by such organiza- 
tions as the State Dietetic Association, the 
State Council of Farm Women, the food divi- 
sion of the State Defense Council, State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, State Women’s 
Council for the Common Good, Parent-Teacher 
Association, State Board of Health, Extension 
Service of Clemson and Winthrop Colleges, 
the research division of the State Experiment 
Station, the departments of nutrition of the 
South Carolina Medical College and of 
Winthrop College. 


Status of Tin 


RUTH ATWATER 


National Canners Association 


War always means that everyone must be 
prepared to meet changing conditions. The 
homemaker, as well as those buying food for 
the institutional trade, will be obliged to 
revamp her buying habits to meet new situa- 
tions, and one of these is a shortage of tin used 
in making billions of food containers. 
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The United States has no deposits of tin 
ores of any commercial importance. The 
world supply of tin has come chiefly from the 
Federated Malay States and the Dutch East 
Indies, and this supply is now cut off. Ar- 
rangements have been made to _ increase 
imports of tin ore from Bolivia, but Bolivia 
can supply only a third or less of what has 
heretofore come from the Far East. 

Tin is needed not only for tin cans but also 
for the manufacture of planes, bombers, motor 
vehicles, as well as for armament and for 
munitions. These needs must be fully met. 
Because the stock of tin in this country is 
limited, the federal government took over all 
tin supplies after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Since then plans for its conservation have been 
worked out by government agencies. 

The canning industry this year must supply 
increased quantities of food for the armed 
forces and the Lend-Lease program, and at 
the same time try to meet civilian needs. Of 
course, the government will have first call on 
any product, even though this may limit the 
supply for civilians. 


Federal Orders 


The tin conservation order put into effect 
in February permits the unlimited canning of 
some products, including the major fruits, 
vegetables, fish, meat, and milk; restricts the 
output of some products to specified per- 
centages of the pack in previous years; and 
prohibits the canning of some products, like 
pork and beans and spaghetti, which can be 
marketed in other forms. 

This order also restricts the sizes of cans 
to be used because relatively less tin is re- 
quired for the larger sizes of containers. For 
most products the sizes of cans that may be 
used are the No. 2, holding 23 cups; the No. 
23, holding 3} cups; and the No. 10, holding 
13 cups. Of course, there are some products 
which, because of their character, must be 
packed in sizes of containers other than the 
three just mentioned. 

Tin containers have been used for a large 
number of products other than foods, and the 
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conservation order also prohibits the use of 
containers for such products or greatly restricts 
their use so as to make tin available for both 
food containers and for varied industrial uses. 


By-Products 


The shortage of tin will stimulate the pack- 
ing of foods in glass containers, but the 
amount put up in glass will be affected by the 
amount of containers and equipment available 
for this purpose as well as the quantity of 
rubber that will be available for glass con- 
tainer closures. The situation will greatly 
stimulate the production of dehydrated foods. 

There will not be a food shortage. The 
circumstances discussed here mean only that 
food will be available in different kinds or 
types of packages and that there will not be 
such a wide choice of foods in tin cans. 


Wartime Adult Programs 


FLORENCE BUSSE SMITH 
Ball State Teachers College 


As we listened to the recommendations of 
the six work groups of the Central Regional 
Conference on Home Economics Education, 
March 5 in Chicago, we were impressed with 
the fact that emergency housing was forcing 
many adjustments in family living. 

The replacement of worn-out equipment 
and the purchase of new machines for new 
uses in normal] times would be made possible 
by today’s rise in incomes. But priorities for 
equipment materials are curtailing the pro- 
duction of many types of household equip- 
ment and may take them completely off the 
market. 

In many cases reduced living quarters have 
made the purchase of larger pieces of equip- 
ment inadvisable. 


Shared Equipment 

Those working with adult classes in cloth- 
ing construction have long known that some 
women and girls have enrolled in these classes 
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not only that they might learn about the use of 
patterns, line and color, and textile selection 
and care, but also that they might have the 
use of the school’s sewing machines. 

Sharing of a single piece of equipment by 
homemakers has long been practiced in apart- 
ment buildings where the owner provided a 
common laundry room for renters. Home 
economics departments are being challenged to 
similar practical services to homemakers. 


Gary Project 

As an enlargement of their homemaking 
program for adults, the Gary (Indiana) schools 
are undertaking an experiment. Such classes 
as nutrition and consumer interests are held 
as usual. But in addition, on one evening a 
week in three schools the home economics 
laboratory is open to those wishing to sew 
for the Red Cross. 

A WPA employee who has had practical 
experience in sewing acts as hostess and over- 
sees the care of the school’s equipment. She 
is well equipped to assist the women who come 
to spend the evening in the laboratory. 

Ruth Schooler, city supervisor of home 
economics, says that the success of the pro- 
gram challenges the school to offer still more 
community services. 


Marriage Counselors Meet 


HARRIET AHLERS HOUDLETTE 


American Association of University Women 


Under the directorship of Professor Ernest 
R. Groves, the Chapel Hill Conference on 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family, 
always significant as an education experience, 
took further steps April 7 to 10 toward bring- 
ing together contributions from different 
areas of knowledge of family life. 

Counselors on marriage were able to get 
professional suggestions and detailed infor- 
mation on technical questions, while part-time 
counselors and teachers of marriage courses 
partook to the extent of their needs. 
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Some of the problems of present-day 
families occur because we have not yet made 
up our minds about what is desirable for ideal 
family life. This was brought out in the 
discussions. We haven’t quite decided 
whether women should or should not work 
when they have young children. Neither 
are we quite clear about whether children 
should work, and if so, when and at what. 

One marriage counselor of considerable 
experience reports that more than half the 
group coming to him for help on marriage 
problems have more than secondary education. 
Does this indicate that with more education 
comes more ineptness in personal relations? 
That both in the secondary schools and in 
the colleges there must be more emphasis on 
education for family life? 


High School Counseling 


Of particular interest to teachers were the 
practical suggestions given by Mrs. Norma 
Warren of Lakeland, Florida, for the counsel- 
ing of young high school students. She finds 
her task largely one of interpretation of parent 
to child and child to parent; of teacher to 
pupil and pupil to teacher. Believing that 
life itself necessitates continual adjustment, 
Mrs. Warren holds up the ideal of “the well- 
integrated fighter” to the young persons who 
need her help. Every teacher should be a 
guidance teacher, says Mrs. Warren. 

Elsa Butler Grove, who led three discussions 
on family patterns (the self-directing family, 
the atypical family, and the volcanic family), 
believes that much of modern education is 
training Boswell’s not Johnson’s. She holds 
that normal resources of the community must 
be used more and more to counterbalance 
abnormalities in the home and that what 
society needs is more leads toward preventive 
measures rather than more handling of prob- 
lems as they occur. 


What Place Religion 


Dr. O. T. Binkley, discussing religion and 
the family, emphasized that character is 
formed not through exhortation but through 
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personal relations, and that religion can bring 
to adults the security that the family brings 
to the child. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, also interested in the 
religious approach, used Ziemer’s ‘‘Education 
for Death” to show how devoted young 
children have become to the dictatorship 
ideal. He pleaded that we in this country 
match this devotion to misguided ideals with 
devotion to the ideals of democracy and 
freedom, and pointed out the need of a phi- 
losophy to enable individuals to absorb the 
shocks of our present-day life. 


Seven-Fold Program 


Mrs. Evelyn Duvall of the Association for 
Family Living in Chicago summed up her 
discussions on education of men and women 
for the common life by projecting a seven- 
fold program: 

Training in social skills through group 
activity planned from childhood on to show 
the value of social skills for a person as part 
of a group and demonstrating by these skills 
the role of the masculine and the feminine 
as such. 

An adequate biological orientation, know- 
ledge in terms of facts and attitudes. Such 
training would include a knowledge of diges- 
tion, fatigue, sex, as well as an understanding 
of acceptable attitudes in these fields toward 
one’s self and others. 

Adequate orientation in the social scene, 
informing young persons about all kinds of 
people and why they act as they do. 

Some training in basic skills of our own 
culture. Boys and girls alike should know 
something about auto mechanics and machin- 
ery and about cooking and sewing on buttons. 
Children can be encouraged to become in- 
dependent organisms. Specific skills can be 


built at all levels to carry the young person 
on to an independent existence. 

Respect for others as individuals. 

Skills in everyday problem solving. 

And, finally, a religion that comes out of 
experience, rather than the experience of 
religion. 
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Child Education 


HELEN HOSTETTER 


Editor, Journal of Home Economics 


More effective use of knowledge of children 
was the objective of the Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Association for Childhood 
Education, held April 6 to 10 in Buffalo, New 
York. 

Study classes and general sessions both 
urged democratic school, community, and 
national planning, wholehearted co-operation 
with other agencies during this national crisis. 

Paul Hanna, Stanford University: The 
school which opens and closes on a time sched- 
ule, indifferent to what happens to the child 
before or after school hours, is evading its 
responsibility.... We should recognize that 
other agencies have a contribution to child 
care, should have no Messianic complex about 
our own part. If we try to hog the work, our 
program will be quietly sabotaged. There 
should be over-all planning to assure an 
adequate total program. 

Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia: The ideal of 
the child-centered school disappeared in 1929. 
Today the war has brought the community- 
centered school, and the child is thought of as 
a part of the community. ... We should start 
with a community survey to determine child 
needs, then ask what each agency can do to 
help meet those needs....The public is 
individually intelligent, collectively dumb... . 
The forces that will make democracy a success 
will come from the bottom, not the top of the 
social order. 

William E. Blatz, University of Toronto, 
Canada: Today in England children have 
priority over everything else, and are getting 
better care than ever before. It has been 
recommended that a Minister of Childhood 
be added to the Churchill cabinet. Fifty 
per cent of English children from 2 to 12 
years of age are given a noonday meal in 
school. Camps have been opened for all 
English children, and their health, recreation, 
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feeding, and education programs are federally 
financed. 


Conference on Safety 


GLADYS WARD 


Illinois Extension Service 


The first National Home and Farm Safety 
Conference, called by the National Safety 
Council, was held in Chicago, February 17 
and 18. 

Colonel John Stillwell, president of the 
Council, declared, “It is within our power to 
change the conditions which permit 37,500 
deaths and over five million injuries annually 
in home and farm accidents.” Education, 
engineering, and law enforcement have a 
function in preventing accidents. 

Dr. William G. Johnson, director of the 
statistical division of the Council, discussed 
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home accidents. Ruby Loper of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska spoke on combating the 
problem in part through wearing suitable 
clothes for work at home. 

John R. Fugard, Chicago architect, urged 
that safety features be included in the plan- 
ning and construction of homes. Katharine 
Fisher, director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, stressed the need for conserving 
man and woman power to aid the nation 
during this emergency. 

Four planning committees worked on special 
problems and reported at a joint session Wed- 
nesday morning. 

As a representative of the American Home 
Economics Association and a member of the 
rural homes planning committee, I recom- 
mend that the AHEA become an active 
member of the home and farm safety division 
of the NSC and that every department and 
division of the Association have an active 
home and farm safety committee. 


Women in War Industries 


Half a million women were estimated early this year to be serving their coun- 
try in war industries. The number of these increases day by day... . Many 
reports from all parts of the country show that men called to war service actu- , 
ally have been replaced by women in types of work formerly not done, or done 
only very rarely, by women... . 

Shortages of school teachers are growing, because of better-paid jobs in in- 
dustry as well as the drafting of men, and the National Education Association : 
reports that the enrollment in teachers’ colleges and normal schools has de- 
clined by 11 percent. ... 

In aircraft assembly plants, minimum entrance rates were the same for 
women as for men in 15 of 17 major plants visited by Women’s Bureau agents 


in December 1941 or January 1942. Eleven of these... had entrance rates ) 
of 60 cents an hour, with progression to 75 cents after 3 months’ experience. . . . 

Women’s Bureau visits have ascertained the standards as to women’s wages 
in a dozen plants making small-arms and artillery ammunition. . . . Unlike the 
situation in aircraft, hourly entrance rates for men were the same as for women ; 


in only one plant, at least 10 cents above in the others reported.—“‘Women on 
the Battle Line in War Factories,” The Woman Worker, May 1942. , 
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Convention Fare 


It’s substantial fare that the various pro- 
gram committees of the ArfEA have planned 
for the annual home economics convention, 
June 21 to 24 in Boston. Fare that is savory 
but guaranteed to “stay by you.” There'll 
also be some piquant sauces, of course, and 
some colorful garnishes. 

Wartime planning is inevitably the central 
theme, and in this planning the civilian has the 
spotlight. 


Speakers for Government 


Persons high in government affairs will be 
among those who will be present to give back- 
ground information and authoritative fore- 
casts of things to come, both of which will 
be invaluable to home economists responsible 
for strategy on the home front. 

Arthur Robert Burns, chief of the allocation 
branch of the division of civilian supply in the 
War Production Board, on Tuesday will give 
a behind-the-scenes picture of how materials 
are allocated for consumer goods. Dr. Burns 
is London born, but his speech has a flavor 
that is as unmistakably Scotch as his name. 
Shortly after being graduated from the London 
School of Economics, he came to the USA (of 
which he is now a citizen) and has been on the 
Columbia University faculty since 1928. 
He is at present on leave from that school. 

Other speakers will follow with discussion 
of adjustments to be made to shortages. 

O. V. Wells of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics will talk that noon on “Our 
Changing Food Supplies, 1909-1942.” He 
will show how different our diets are today 
from what they were before the other World 
War and how they check with the standards 
set by the National Nutrition Council. 


Textiles and Clothing Talks 


What is happening in the field of textiles 
and clothing will be presented from various 
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angles. Ruth O’Brien, chief of the division 
of textiles and clothing of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, will tell about the work 
of her division and of adjustments being 
made in response to war conditions. 

Dean M. Earl Heard of the Philadelphia 
Textile School will talk on wartime trends 
in textiles and clothing. Lillian Locke of 
Columbia University will preside at a forum 
on clothing problems of the family. Women 
representing five different educational levels 
will make up the forum personnel. 


More on Consumers 


Paul Nystrom, professor of marketing at 
Columbia University, will be the chief speaker 
in the Monday afternoon program of the 
department of elementary and secondary 
schools. His subject is to be ““The Home 
Economics Teacher’s Service to Consumers.” 

Dr. Nystrom is well known for his books, 
among them Economics of Fashion and Retail 
Store Operation. He has directed research 
for various corporations, has been a business 
and marketing consultant since 1927, and in 
NRA days was acting chairman of the National 
Retail Code Authority. 

The theme of the department’s session is 
“The Consumer in a Nation at War.” 

Consumer information centers in local 
communities will be the subject of one round- 
table discussion of the division on family 
economics, which will take up the need for 
such centers and problems connected with 
their organization and management. 


General Sessions 


Among speakers at the general sessions will 
be Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, well- 
known author, and A. Drummond Jones, 
social scientist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, widely known for his work in 
developing discussion leaders. 

Alice V. Keliher of New York University 
will attend and summarize the sessions. 
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Food and Nutrition Sessions 


Nutritional deficiencies, dental health, nu- 
trition programs, food preservation, research, 
the training of nutritionists, educating the 
homemaker—all these will be discussed at the 
sessions of the division on food and nutrition. 

Esther Batchelder, chief of the food and 
nutrition division of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, will open the Tuesday morning 
meeting with a talk on “A Broad Program 
of Food Preservation.” Ruth L. White 
of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, 
Boston, will speak on “The Nutritionist 
Looks at Dental Health.” 

Helen C. Hamilton of General Foods, New 
York City, will pose the question ‘Do Home- 
makers Understand Nutrition Terms?” Mar- 
gery Vaughn of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services will discuss “‘Using Lay 
People in Community Nutrition Programs.” 

Dr. George R. Minot of the Thorndike 
Memorial Laboratory, Boston City Hospital, 
will put the period to the morning session with 
his talk, “Some Problems of Nutritional 
Deficiencies.” Dr. Minot is widely known 
for his work on the anemias and was Nobel 
Laureate in Medicine in 1934. 

The program and policies committee of the 
division will report the next afternoon and 
outline “What Shall Be Done Next?” 


Institution Administration 


Subjects to be taken up by home economists 
in the field of institution administration in- 
clude the following: new developments and 
trends in food supplies, food service equipment 
in wartime, emergency mass feeding, the place 
of the dietitian in industrial food service, 
the college curriculum, student training courses 
and apprenticeships, ways food administrators 
are furthering the nutrition program. 

Speakers and discussion leaders will include 
Dorothy E. Shank, in charge of the food 
utilization section of the Bureau of Home 
Economics; Mrs. Mabelle S. Ehlers, head of 
the department of institution management, 
Michigan State College; Mrs. Quindara Oliver 
Dodge, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
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Union, Boston; Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
head of the department of institution manage- 
ment, Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Christina McKeever, director of restaurants, 
Wellington Hotel, New York City; and 
Dorothy Proud, extension specialist in mass 
feeding, Cornell University. 


Family and Community 


George Gardner of Boston and Muriel 
W. Brown of the U. S. Office of Education are 
two headline speakers on the programs of the 
division on the family and its relationships 
and of the department of child development 
and parent education. 

Dr. Gardner will talk on mental hygiene 
for the community; Dr. Brown, on community 
programs in family life. 

Marion Harlow, assistant director of nutri- 
tion services, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, Ottawa, Canada, will be the 
Monday luncheon speaker for the department 
of social welfare and public health. The 
afternoon discussion subjects will be profes- 
sional training for home economists and 
nutritionists in these fields, the merit system, 
adequate clothing allowances. 


The HEWIB’s Program 


“Business Home Economics in Total War” 
is to be the theme of the department of home 
economics in business. Various types of 
participation in the total war effort, especially 
the national nutrition program, will be dis- 
cussed. 

Monday afternoon’s program will emphasize 
nutrition education in various fields: Julia P. 
Hindley of Safeway Stores will speak on 
education for consumers in general; Marjorie 
Child Husted of General Mills, on education 
through club programs; Jessie McQueen 
of the American Gas Association, on education 
by public utilities; Julia Kiene of Westing- 
house Electric Company, on education for 
industrial workers. 

Mrs. Gladys Curry Morell of New York 
University will discuss new business jobs for 
home economists. 
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Their preconvention meeting at New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, will open Saturday morn- 
ing with brief reports by seven women on 
group plans and war work in different sections 
of the country: Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, 
Beulah Gillaspie, Marye Dahnke, Elsie Wun- 
derley, Willie Mae Rogers, Bernice Burns, 
and Cleo Filsinger. 

Dorothy Nichols of the Massachusetts 
State Health Department, Boston, will be a 
luncheon speaker. In the afternoon five 
HEWIB members will tell how their programs 
have been adjusted to war conditions: Mar- 
garet Mitchell of Wearever Aluminum; 
Imogene Wolcott of First National Stores; 
Winifred Eliason of Greefield, Incorporated; 
Caroline Hutchins of Simplicity Patterns; 
and Betty Martin of General Foods. 


Colleges, Homemakers 


“College Curricula in Relation to Wartime 
Effects on Families” will be the central topic 
of the department of colleges and universities. 
The outstanding accomplishments of home- 
makers’ clubs during the year—especially 
their defense and research projects—will be 
the core of the program of the department 
of homemaking. 


The Sauces 


For the most part the convention will be 
mighty serious business—devoted directly 
or indirectly to the grim work of adjusting to 
an all-out war effort. 

But there will be an occasional pause-that- 
refreshes. Teas, dinners, informal téte-a- 
tétes, moments for the genial gossip of a 
family reunion. And those who have never 
before visited Boston will want to do a bit 
0’ sight-seeing. It’s in the lap of the gods 
whether there will be tourist busses available. 
But anyhow Boston is a city which should 
be seen on foot. It’s close to desecration to go 
whizzing by historic landmarks with an airy 
wave of the hand and a brief sentence from the 
tour director, ““That there is the house where 
Longfellow lived” or “Over there is where 
Paul Revere started his famous ride.” 
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And Finally 


Association officers are expecting a close-to- 
normal attendance at the convention, partly 
because of the need for mutual aid, partly 
because it may be a long time before we have 
another national meeting. 

Business firms have demonstrated their 
confidence in its being a large and effective 
gathering. By the third week of April they 
had already contracted for 83 booths for 
exhibits. 

We'll be seeing you in Boston! 


On the Home Front 


“There is one front and one battle where 
everyone in the United States—every man, 
woman, and child—is in action, and will be 
privileged to remain in action throughout this 
war. That front is right here at home, in our 
daily lives and in our daily tasks. Here at 
home everyone will have the privilege of mak- 
ing whatever self-denial is necessary not only 
to supply our fighting men, but to keep the 
economic structure of our country fortified and 
secure during the war and after the war.” 

Thus President Roosevelt in his fireside chat 
of April 28 appealed for national support of his 
seven-point program for the fight against 
ruinous inflation. 

In that program price ceilings for consumer 
goods figured importantly. And to a good 
many persons price ceilings meant protection 
against future insecurity. 

But price ceilings alone provide no magic 
formula to exorcise inflation. After taxes are 
paid and the normal amounts for savings are 
laid away, citizens will still have $15 billion 
more money to spend than there will be civilian 
goods on the market. And in that situation 
there’s dynamite. 

Only through refraining from buying every 
single thing that can be done without, through 
heavier taxation, through widespread ration- 
ing, through much greater savings and war 
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bond purchases can this dangerous surplus of 
money be drained off. 

American women, since they do most of the 
nation’s shopping, are now faced with the big- 
gest job of the war. No price-control legisla- 
tion, no rationing system, can succeed without 
their co-operation. And home economists can 
do much to get that co-operation. 

How? By themselves understanding and 
being able to explain clearly to others just 
what inflation is, how it has already added 
billions to the cost of the war. By studying 
the price-control measures so as to understand 
and interpret them. By building a wholesome 
attitude toward rationing, showing that it is an 
inevitable and just corollary to price fixing. 

By working for informative labels and stand- 
ards. We'll have to reconcile ourselves to 
having both less consumer goods and adulter- 
ated goods. What we do NOT have to stand 
for is deceit about inferior goods. We can 
demand labeling which will tell exactly what 
the product is made of and how to treat it. 
We can use our influence to get more prices 
pegged to standard specifications. 

Early in April Price Administrator Hender- 
son made the first step in that direction when 
he pegged the price of four types of sheeting to 
a schedule of specifications which indicated 
such facts as thread count, weight, tensile 
strength. Specifications which grew from 
research carried on in the U.S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. Labels must accompany sheets 
from manufacturer to retailer. It is the 
business of home economists to try to get the 
retailer to leave them on for the enlightenment 
of the consumer. 

Thus home economists can serve mightily on 
the home front. 


The Student Clubs 


Running “juice bars’ to encourage the 
drinking of fruit drinks, carrying on cam- 
paigns to change the eating habits of class- 
mates, buying defense stamps and bonds 
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instead of candy and “cokes,” making cookies 
for boys in the Army and Navy, sewing dresses 
for British girls, making layettes, putting on 
nutrition shows in grocery stores, planting 
Victory Gardens, serving in the day nurseries 
of defense boom towns. 

These are only a few of the many ambitious 
projects which home economics student clubs 
have carried on during the last nine months. 

Anyone in doubt as to the abilities and the 
patriotism of these high school and college 
club girls need only read the February and 
April issues of the National Magazine of 
Home Economics Student Clubs to be con- 
vinced. These numbers report on the work 
of 45 different clubs—from California to 
New York and from North Dakota to Loui- 
siana. 

The red, white, and blue cover of the April 
issue carries a Victory Pledge worked out by 
sponsors of student clubs preceding the South- 
ern Agricultural Workers Conference in Mem- 
phis in February. The same group contributed 
a Living for Victory outline which graces the 
back cover. The emblem, a betty lamp in 
blue against a red V, was drawn by Frances 
Larson under the direction of Henrietta Siv- 
yer of the art department of the University 
of Tennessee. 


Convention Plans 


Whoever wants to see these students in 
action should drop in on a student club session 
at the Lenox Hotel during convention week in 
Boston. Delegates from the clubs will re- 
port on their war programs and map out their 
1942-43 work. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, one-time president 
of the AHEA, will present to the clubs a 
betty lamp copied by her husband from a 
colonial original. This lamp will be used in 
the ceremony for installation of new officers. 
Alice V. Keliher of New York University will 
be at one of the meetings to talk with the 
girls about personal relationships and espe- 
cially about wartime adjustments. Jessie 
Harris, AHEA’s president-elect, will talk on 
“What Next in the Club Program.” 
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Research... 


The Dietary Habits of College Students* 


MAY S. REYNOLDS, MARGARET A. OHLSON, 
MARTHA S. PITTMAN, HUGHINA McKAY, MARY 
BROWN PATTON, EVA DONELSON, RUTH LEVER- 
TON, ELLA J. MEILLER, AND MARY H. BITTING 


The nine women who co-operated on this dietary study represent six dif- 
ferent schools. Mrs. Reynolds is at the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Ohison is at Iowa State College; Miss Pittman, at Kansas State College. 
Miss McKay and Mrs. Patton are both at the Ohio State Univer- 


sity. Miss Donelson is at the University of Minnesota. Miss 
Leverton is at the University of Nebraska. Miss Meiller was at the 
University of Wisconsin wien this research project was initiated 
but is now at Kansas Siate College. Miss Bitting was at Iowa State 
College while working on this study but is now at the University of Maryland. 


ITH the current interest in good 
nutrition, a study of dietary practices assumes 
new significance. An extensive survey of the 
dietary habits of women of college age has 
been made as a part of the Regional Project 
of the North Central States Relating to the 
Nutritional Status of College Women. This 
survey was made from 1936 to 1940. 

The dietary habits of college students are 
of interest in part because these habits repre- 
sent an important part of their adjustment to 
a new way of living. For many students it 
is their first experience in a situation in which 


1 Approved for publication by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Regional Project of the North Central 
States Relating to the Nutritional Status of College 
Women as Paper No. 16. Published also with the 
approval of the directors of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Ohio Experiment Station 
at Wooster. It is listed as Journal Paper No. J993 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Project 
538; as Contribution 107 of the Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station; 
as Paper No. 1983, Scientific Journal Series, University 
of Minnesota, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station; and as Paper No. 304, published by permission 
of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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they have an opportunity to make their own 
food selection. | However, it seems quite 
probable that their dietary habits to some 
extent reflect family patterns. 


Data from Six Schools 


This report summarizes data secured from 
3,432 students distributed among co-operating 
institutions as follows: Iowa State, 1,603; 
Kansas State, 353; Minnesota, 574; Nebraska, 
273; Ohio, 269; and Wisconsin, 360. Students 
who participated kept a record of food in- 
take for seven consecutive days. The record 
sheet for each of the seven days included the 
name of each meal, the place where the meal 
was eaten (as home or residence hall), the 
food eaten, the approximate amount of food 
in household measurements or servings, the 
ingredients in mixed dishes such as vegetable 
salad, and the amount and kind of food eaten 
between meals. 


Food Groups Studied 


These records were analyzed for the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the following foods 
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or food groups: milk; green or yellow vege- occurrence of tea, coffee, and cola drinks was 
tables; citrus fruits or tomatoes; meat, fish, also tabulated. Milk was counted only 
or poultry; and whole-grain products. The when it occurred as a beverage; other foods 


TABLE 1 
Number and percentage of students consuming various foods or food groups as indicated in dietary records of college 
women without reference to instilutions represented 


SERVINGS DURING THE WEEK STUDIED 


CLASSIFICATION 0 1 to 3 4 to 6 | i4to20 | 21ormore | Total 
num- | per num- per num - per num - per | mum- per | mum- per 
ber cent | ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent | 
Milk 
All students.................| 113 3 | 354) 10 | 539 | 16 1340) 39 980|29 | 91/3 | 3417 
| 87/13 255 | 11 | 339 15 | 877 | 38 | 679 30 47 | 2 2284 
| 6 8 | 14 | 352 | 43 | 238 29 41 5 823 
14 5 24 9 101) 40 91 (36 19 251 
35 7 64 13 | 174) 35 | 168 134 if 489 
Organized................ | 4/2 6 | 21| 10 | 99! 48 | 65 |32 4|2 205 
Commercial................ 0 0 10; 8 | 21! 16 | 52; 40; 41 6 130 
Light housekeeping......... 0,0 2 4 5 9 20 +36 29 [52 0 0 56 
Green and Yellow Vegetables 
All students................ 19 1 310 9 1057 31 1864 54 | 177 | 5 5 | 0.2 | 3432 
bk 19 1 246 | 11 | 778 34 1147 | 50 | 107 4 1 | 0.1 | 2298 
0.0 43 5 | 188 | 23 | 533 | 65 53 | 6 821 
0 0 7 3 45 18 | 187 | 75 10 4 Bi 
0 0 54; 11 | 117 | 24 | 278; 57 38 | 8 2 489 
0 4 2 16 | 143 | 70 24 |12 1 0.4 205 
Commercial................ £42 9 7 | 34 26 | 74) 57 12 | 9 0 0 130 
Light housekeeping....... 0 0 5| 9 11/20 | 25° 45 15 |27 0 0 56 
Citrus Fruits 
243 607 | 18 1279 37 1411 41 64 | 2 0 3432 
55 | 2 390 | 17 | 836 36 | 972 42 46 2 0 O 2299 
Upper class 166 20 | 307 37 326 40 13 | 2 0 823 
81 | 32 | 110 44 57 | 22 1 0.4 0.0 251 
Home 8 | 2 63 | 13 | 153 | 31 | 238 49 27 | 6 0 489 
Organized...... 0 0 41 | 20 63 31 94 46 0 205 
Commercial........ 3; 2 20 15 43 33 61 47 3|2 0 O 130 
Light housekeeping 7) 13 12 21 32 | 57 4\7 0 0 56 
Whole Grain Products 

All students... page aan 566 17 1000 | 29 696 20 | 882 26 256 8 32 | 1 3432 
Freshmen 668 29 | 19 25 183 | 8 18 | 1 2309 
Upper class 91 11 218 | 27 | 192) 23 | 245 | 30 65 8 823 
15 | 6 87 | 35 68 | 27 69 28 114 1/0.4; 251 
58 |12 109 | 22 95 19 | 143 | 29 72 \15 489 
65 | 32 46 | 22 55 | 27 20 10 a 205 
Commercial. . 23 «18 24 «+18 51 | 39 8 | 6 130 
Light housekeeping........ 4 7 8 14 14 25 22 ae 56 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Number and percentage of students consuming various foods or food groups as indicated in dietary records of college 
women without reference to institulions represented 


SERVINGS DURING THE WEEK STUDIED 


CLASSIFICATION 0 : 1 to 3 a to 6 7 to 13 14 to 20 , | 21 or more | Total 
rs num- per | per oer num-| per num-| per | 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber § cent 
Meat, Fish, Poultry 
6/0.2; 55 2 | 12 82 | 158 | 5 1106.3 | 3401 
2) 0.1 24 1 287 13 1860 | 82 | | 1 | 0.1 | 2268 
0 0 6 1 72 9 692) | | 0 '90 823 
0 0 1 1; 31234; 93 | | 0/0 251 
1 0.2 7 1 64 «13 363 74 54 11 489 
0 1 1 13 6 | 183 89 0 205 
0 0 4 3 22 17 | 101 | 78 130 
Light housekeeping.......... 0 0 0 0 13 | 23 38 | 68 719 0 0 56 
Tea, Coffee, Coca-Cola 

All students 692 120 23 | 16 | 920 27 408/12 | 63 2 | 3423 
Freshmen 563 (25 567 25 , 350 15 | 556; 24 | 237 |10 17 0.1 | 2290 
Upper class 62:8 159 19 | 161 20 | 270, 33 127 44 823 
Dormitory 8 | 3 61 | 24 60 24 79 | 32 38 |15 s 12 251 
Home 74 102 21 16 | 139 | 28 67 |14 30. «6 489 
Organized 15 | 7 a} a3 45 | 22 66 32 41 |20 11 | 5 205 
Commercial 19 AS 25 19 24 | 18 32.) 2S 22 8 | 6 130 
Light housekeeping 7 21 38 10 18 6 |11 0 0 | 56 


as they occurred in amounts equivalent to 
servings. 

The occurrence of the various foods has 
been tabulated under the following frequency 
groups: 0, 1 to 3, 4 to 6, 7 to 13, 14 to 20, and 
21 or more servings per week. This treatment 
of the data was adopted because the original 
records were not adapted to quantitative 
calculations of the various factors of an ade- 
quate diet. These data are summarized in 
table 1. 

The data have been tabulated according to 
classification in college, that is, underclassmen 
(mainly freshmen) and upperclassmen (juniors 
and seniors); and according to the place where 
most of the meals were eaten, as follows: 
in residence halls, at organized houses such as 
sororities, at home, in commercial establish- 
ments, and in light housekeeping rooms where 
the students do most of their own cooking. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Group Preferences Compared 


The behavior preferences of the different 
groups of students were compared with ref- 
erence to some one frequency group. In the 
case of milk, the number drinking an average 
of one cup per day or 7 cups per week was 
determined. It seems very improbable that 
students who drank less than that amount 
would secure from all sources a total of the 
pint usually recommended for adults. 

Data on other foods were also summarized 
on the basis of their occurrence seven times 
per week or on an average of once per day. 
This has not been done in any effort to estab- 
lish a standard but to give a common basis 
for comparison. Data thus summarized are 
presented in table 2 and in the chart. 

Study of these data indicates that of the 
foods under consideration meat is chosen 
most frequently by the largest number of 
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students while whole-grain products are least 
often selected. Next in popularity to meat is 
milk, followed by the green and yellow vege- 
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Data in Relation to Eating Place 


Data tabulated according to the place where 
the students ate their meals do not include all 


tables and the citrus fruit group. records. The total number is large enough 
TABLE 2 
| Number and percentage of students whose dietaries contained seven or more servings 
per week of the foods under consideration 
FOODS ALL STUDENTS FRESHMEN UPPERCLASSMEN 
number per cent number | per ie’ number | per cent 
Green and yellow vegetables............| 2046 60 1255 54 590 72 
1170 34 33 322 | 40 
2933 86 1955 8 | 745 | 91 
Coffee, tea, 1391 41 810 35 441 54 
Foops | ORGANIZED | ATHOME | “AND CATE. 
am per num- per num - per om | per num- | per 
| ber | cent ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
(211) 84 | 168 | 82 377 | 77 49 88 99 76 
Green and yellow vegetables............ 198 | 79 | 168 | 82 318 65 40 71 | 8 | 66 
| 58 | 23 | 99 49 265 54 36s 64 49 
81) 32 | 77 38 227 | 46 37 | «(66 62 48 
| 243 | 97 | 191 | 94 417 | 85 43 80 
122 | 49 | 118 | 57 236 48 18 32 62 48 
FOODS | IOWA KANSAS MINNESOTA 
num per num- per num- per am | per num- 
ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
1069 | 67 | 251 71 | 437 | 76 | 239 | 87 | 172. 64 243 | 68 
Green and yellow vegetables............ 904 | 56 | 279 79 | 272 | 47 | 212 | 78 | 147 | 55 | 232 | 64 
609 38 | 149 42 | 278 48 | 179 66) 115 42, 145 | 40 
452 | 27 | 119 | 34 | 289; SO | 166 55:20; 89} 25 
1359 86 304 86 487 86 247 90 228 82 308 | 86 
ee 627 | 39 111 | 31 | 292! 51 99 | 36 | 123 | 46 | 139 | 39 


Comparison of the food selection of under- 
classmen (mostly freshmen) with that of upper- 
classmen (juniors and seniors) is interesting. 
Only small differences appear between the 
two groups with regard to their consumption 
of citrus fruits, whole grains, and meat. 
Eighteen per cent more of the upperclass 
students than of the freshmen report the 
consumption of a green or yellow vegetable 
on an average of once per day. The same 


increase is shown in the consumption of such 
beverages as tea, coffee, and cola drinks by 
the juniors and seniors. 


to be representative, however. 
differences can be distinguished between the 
groups. The students doing light house- 
keeping led in the consumption of milk, 88 
per cent of them drinking at least one cup 
daily. Next is the group in residence halls 
with 84 per cent drinking one cup per day. 
Of the students eating at home and in cafe- 
terias, about three-fourths drank one cup of 
milk a day. 

These two latter groups were lowest in the 
use of green and yellow vegetables, with about 
66 per cent of their number eating an average 
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of one serving per day, while 82 per cent of 
the students in organized groups ate the same 
amount. 

The use of citrus fruits was somewhat low 
throughout. The light housekeeping group, 
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more frequently than citrus fruits and that 
it is not popular with the girls. 

The residence hall group is also lowest in 
consumption of whole-grain products, with 
only 32 per cent reporting as much as one 
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of whom 64 per cent had one serving per 
day, leads, while the residence hall group is 
lowest with only 23 per cent meeting the same 
standard. One explanation of this low con- 
sumption of citrus fruits and tomatoes given 
by students is that tomato juice is offered 


serving per day. The light housekeeping 
group again leads with 66 per cent. As 
pointed out earlier, meats are the most 
frequently used of all foods. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the students living in residence 
halls report that they eat meat at least once 
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a day, while the light housekeeping group, 
with 77 per cent, shows the least frequent 
use of meat. 

The use of tea, coffee, and cola drinks was of 
interest because of their possible displacement 
of milk. As evidence of this, it may be noted 
that the light housekeeping group in which 
milk was used most frequently showed the 
least frequent use of tea, coffee, and cola 
drinks. 

A study of the records of 360 Wisconsin 
students showed that approximately one-half 
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Further study of these records indicates 
that the group eating in commercial places 
ate fewer meals per week and also made a 
poorer showing with regard to choice of food. 
This group is the one most likely to be living 
on a limited budget and to be tempted to 
omit meals in order to save money. There 
appeared to be no marked differences in the 
dietary habits of students from the different 
institutions. However, lower frequency 
figures are associated with larger proportions 
of women eating otherwise than in organized 


of the group had milk daily but not coffee, college houses. Probable cost and availability 
tea, or “cokes”; approximately one-fourth of food appears to make some difference in 
had coffee, tea, or cokes daily but did not consumption. 

have milk daily; one-fifth had both milk and The data presented in this report are in- 
coffee, tea, or cokes daily; and approximately dicative of present dietary practices among 
one-eighth did not drink any of these bever- students and suggest points at which emphasis 
ages daily. in teaching may be needed. 


Stuffed Shirts or Educators of Vision? 


The government of the United States can go only about as far and as fast as 
the people approve. American government is not only responsible, but it is 
responsive, to the people. What the people approve and adopt and, conse- 
quently, what the leaders dare to recommend will depend more than upon any 
other one thing upon the degree of understanding which the schools will have 
developed in the great mass of voters. ... Will the schools have adequately 
educated men and women for these great responsibilities which will mean so 
much to us for the next generation or two, or will we be content to educate only 
for vocation and for general culture? .. . 

Is it too much to expect that the schools will turn intelligently and vigor- 
ously to the business of giving all future citizens a simple working orientation 
in the fields of history, international problems and foreign relations, and busi- 
ness and economics? Or are we... chronic “schoolmarms” without sufficient 
vision to do the job that is clearly ours? ... 

Every boy and every girl above the fifth grade should spend at least an hour 
a day preparing to think intelligently about these economic and political mat- 
ters.... You can not teach the answers. The answers and the problems 
change. What is important is that future citizens must have developed a keen 
insight into... conditions. ... 

Beginning last fall, at least one fourth .. . of every student program should 
have been devoted to the study of all manner of economic and political prob- ] 
lems. . .. I have no patience with those who are too conservative to move fast 
in an emergency .. . stuffed shirts with feet of lead. ... This is not a time for 
. .. education as usual—Hart Dovctass, “The Schools and the National 
Welfare,” School and Society, May 9, 1942. 
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New Books... 


America Organizes to Win the War: A Handbook 
on the American War Effort. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942, 395 
pp., $2. 

“Some fuller understanding of modern man’s 
tragic road to war...[is] needed if we are to 
avoid new failures and despairs and keep ourselves 
from saying once again, some five or ten years 
hence, that ‘all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
the way to dusty death.’ ”’ 

So states Frederick L. Schuman in his chapter 
“How Did the War Begin and Spread Over the 
World” in this book which aims to clarify the past 
and the present, and through that clarification to 
dispel groundless fears and suspicions, inspire the 
efforts needed to bring ultimate victory and a 
sound peace. 

It is a symposium of articles each by an author- 
ity in the field and all written in simple, direct 
style. Subjects of discussion include: funda- 
mental issues of the war; how the Navy, the Army, 
the air force, the industrial machine are organized 
to fight the war; what the farmers, labor, scientists, 
young people, artists, and writers can do and are 
doing to help. Other chapters answer the ques- 
tions: How can we pay for the war? How can 
individuals keep a healthy morale in wartime? 
How can the nation strengthen its health? 


Personal Problems of Everyday Life: Practical 
Aspects of Mental Hygiene. By LEE Epwarp 
Travis and DorotHy WALTER BARUCH. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, In- 
corporated, 1941, 421 pp., $2.20. 

“This book deals with the everyday mental 
and emotional ills which beset us in our type of 
civilization” and is “designed not only to deepen 
insight but also to provide some practical ways of 
handling personal problems.”’ So declare the 
authors in theirforeword. The book is planned for 
college students but is shorn of technical verbiage 
and points are profusely illustrated with incidents 
from the lives of real people. 


Management in Family Living. By PAULENA 
NICKELL and JEAN Murr Dorsey. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942, 477 pp., $3. 

A home management department head and a 
home-economics-trained homemaker collaborated 
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on this book for college students of homemaking 
and for homemakers who want help with their 
management problems. 

Part one of the book shows the place of manage- 
ment in homemaking. Parts two and three 
analyze problems connected with time, energy, and 
income. Parts four and five are concerned with 
problems of housing, feeding, and clothing the 
family, with furnishing and equipping the home, 
operating the household, maintaining health, and 
providing recreation. Part six takes up ways of 
teaching home management in the home and in 
the school. 


Family Relationships. By ADA Hart ARLITT. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942, 277 pp., $2.50. 

This book is written for college students inter- 
ested in the study of home and family life from a 
psychological point of view. It is based on case 
studies collected at the consultation center of the 
department of child care and training, University 
of Cincinnati. Cases were almost entirely from 
the middle and upper social classes and, in general, 
were relatively well-adjusted couples. 


Boys Will Be Men. By HELEN A. BURNHAM, 
Evetyn G. Jones, and HELEN D. REpForD. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942, 
477 pp., $2. 

In its previous incarnation this book was called 
“The Boy and His Daily Living.” In this 1942 
model, built for boys’ homemaking courses and 
for guidance classes, there are new illustrations, 
four completely new units, an expanded section 
on “When I Marry,” and fresh material for other 
units. The new parts are: “Understanding Our- 
selves,” “Getting Along with Others,” “After 
High School,” and ‘Concerning Consumers.” 
Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon wrote the introduction. 


A Syllabus for the Study of Marriage and the Family. 
By LinnaAEus LupLow. New Con- 
cord, Ohio: The Radcliffe Press, 1942, 94 pp., 
$1.50. 

Several years of teaching courses on the family 
provided materials for this syllabus. For each 
topic there are questions, text references, and 
general references. 
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Consumer Education: A Working Outline of a 
Course for Secondary Schools. By FRANK 
PARKER. Revised edition. Philadelphia: 
Frank Parker, 36th and Woodland Ave., 1942, 
75 pp., $1. 

This outline for secondary-school teachers is 
planned for two semesters’ work of 200 classroom 
minutes a week, and is concerned with the selec- 
tion, purchase, and use of commodities and of 
consumer services. Sections of this outline could 
be lifted for courses in business administration or 
home economics. It was prepared by members of 
the Consumer Education Round Table of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association work- 
ing with other specialized groups. 


The Role of the Teacher in Health Education. By 
Rut M. Stranc and DEAN F. Smitty. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 359 
pp., $2. 

“What every teacher should know” might well 
be the subtitle of this readable book on health edu- 
cation. During the next war years, when doctors 
for civilians will be more scarce than ever, it is’ 
important that the teacher be thoroughly in- 
formed on health matters. 

Such a book as this increases understanding of 
children and provides the verbal ammunition for 
attack on common practices which are health 
hazards. 

The authors point out that health hazards in- 
crease disciplinary problems and decrease mental 
efficiency. They tell how changes can be brought 
about with little or no expense. 


Nursing Care of Communicable Diseases: Prophy- 
lactic Technics for the Prevention and Control of 
Disease. By Mary ELIzABETH PILLSBURY. 
Sixth edition revised. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1942, 604 pp., $3. 

A book written for nurses but in language intelli- 
gible to the layman. Part one takes up the causal 
organism and community problems of disease pre- 
vention and control. Part two takes up 61 
diseases, beginning with actinomycosis (a chronic 
disease caused by the ray fungus) and ending with 
yellow fever. The author gives the history of 
each disease, its cause and source of infection, its 
course and control, and the way the nurse should 
take care of the patient. 

New material includes that on chemotherapy 
and recent findings on syphilis, poliomyelitis, 
bacillary dysentery, and rheumatic fever. 
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What to Eat: How to Prepare It. By Bess V. 
OERKE. Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, 1941, 140 pp., 
$0.60. 

What to Wear: How to Make It. By Bess V. 
OERKE. Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, 1941, 124 pp., 
$0.60. 

These laboratory notebooks are worked out on 
the unit basis with page references to textbooks. 
Also included are suggestions for activities other 
than those involved in finding and recording the 
answers to questions for laboratory work. 


The Country School at Home and Abroad. By 
ImAN Etsre ScHATZMAN. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942, 233 pp., $1.50. 

This firsthand account of rural life and rural 
schools as they were in Europe’s democracies before 
the cataclysm of war contains inspiration, helpful 
suggestions, and some warning for the teachers of 
rural America. In style, it is simple, direct. 

For the last three years Miss Schatzman has 
been executive secretary of the committee on 
rural education of the American Country Life 
Association. She was born and reared in Switzer- 
land and studied rural education in all the coun- 
tries of which she writes except Iceland. 


Group Activities in College and Secondary School. 
By Rutu Srranc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941, 361 pp., $4. 

The author states as her aim in this volume: 
“to review the literature and research on the 
dynamics of group activities, their origin and 
growth, the philosophy and psychology underlying 
them, and their specific contributions to individuals 
and society.” 


It’s Fun to Make Things. By MARTHA PARKHILL 
and Dorotny SparetH. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1941, 176 pp., $2. 

The authors appeal to children and to those 
who encourage them to do creative work. 

Typical of the rest of the book is chapter one, 
“Let’s Paint!” It discusses designs, where to 
find them and how to apply them, the different 
kinds of paints and how to use them, and then 
proceeds to the specific articles which can be 
painted: masonite belts, place mats, plates, 
coasters, tiles, wastepaper baskets, key rings, 
wooden bowls, trays, hot plates. For each article 
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there are outlined cost, materials, tools, and 
procedure. 

Other chapters are on metals, wood work, sew- 
ing, gourds, pottery, raffia, leathercraft, party 
favors, plaques. 


The Girl’s Place in Life and How to Find It. 
Edited by J. Frank Faust. Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill.: McDonnell & Company, 1942, 
214 pp., $1.30. 

Designed for use in vocations classes, this book 
has a brief discussion of the more common occupa- 
tions for women. Each chapter is followed by 
references to books on careers and by a list of 
pupil exercises and activities which aim at more 
complete and intimate knowledge of the field 
discussed. 


How to Grow Food for Your Family. By SAMUEL 
R. Ocpen. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1942, 139 pp., $2. 

A man who moved to Vermont in 1929 to “get 
away from it all’ and started gardening perforce 
on a hit-or-miss plan, then progressed to system- 
atic methods, here gives advice on the basis of 
his 10 years of experience. 


The Modern Family Cook Book. By META GIVEN. 
Chicago: J. G. Ferguson and Associates, 1942, 
938 pp., $3.50. 

A free-lance home economist in business makes 
her contribution to the national nutrition program 
through this book written for the average house- 
wife with an average family, who must manage 
on a limited budget. 

As Frances L. Swain says in the foreword, the 
author “has sought the happy middle way between 
two attitudes which have become prevalent during 
the recent years of diet-consciousness: on the 
one hand, a slavish and often priggish adherence to 
particular diets; and on the other, the cheerful 
heedlessness of the old woman who’d ‘ruther eat 
what she’d ruther.’” The essentials of a well- 
balanced diet and ways of stretching the food 
dollar get their share of attention. 


The Country Kitchen Cook Book. Edited by Brss 
M. Rowe. Ninth revision. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Webb Book Publishing Company, 1942, 243 
pp., $1.50. 

A plastic binding of spring green, an easel back 
which permits the cook to have the book propped 
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open and erect while she works—these are indi- 
vidualistic notes in a well-known cookbook, which 
now makes a bid for city circulation. New tested 
recipes have been added to earlier editions, as 
well as a new section on nutrition. 


Come and Get It: The Compleat Outdoor Chef. 
By Greorce W. Martin. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942, 189 pp., $2. 

The Picnic Book. By CLARK L. FREDERIKSON. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942, 
128 pp., $1.25. 

Mr. Martin’s book is for “‘those who want to 
rustle their own meals on a week-end hike or over 
longer periods in an auto-trailer, a hunting cabin 
or fishing shack in some unspoiled wilderness, as 
well as for the man or woman who wants to cook 
in his back yard or enjoy an outdoor picnic.” 

It is simple but thoroughgoing. There is a 
chapter each on fireplaces, on charcoal stoves, on 
seven other kinds of stoves and ovens, on other 
equipment. Foods rating a separate chapter are 
meats, fowl, fish, shellfish, eggs, gravies and sauces, 
vegetables and cereals, soups, breads and flour 
foods, desserts, beverages. Lastly come picnic 
and barbecue menus, campers’ rations, hunters’ 
specials. 

Mr. Frederikson’s book was prepared for the 
National Recreation Association in the belief 
that “Many picnics are a failure because of the 
lack of an interesting program and proper leader- 
ship.” Outdoor carnivals, farm and home tour 
picnics, games and stunts for outings, splash 
parties, and the like get major attention, whereas 
food and its preparation, fires and fireplaces, have 
a single chapter each. 


Games the World Around. By SARAH ETHRIDGE 
Hunt and Ernert Carn. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1941, 268 pp., $2.50. 

The stool ball of England, the jumping fox game 
of China, Mexico’s pinata, and Persia’s borkem 
topa—these and hundreds of other tradition-en- 
riched games are included in this book of games. 

The authors have three aims in their book: to 
present play material children will enjoy, through 
play to help develop a wholesome personality 
based on understanding of human relationships, 
and to promote appreciation of other peoples. 

Activities are classified according to country, 
age, strenuousness, intellectual appeal, and adapt- 
ability to playing area. 
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Abstracts ... 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Consumer education, B. R. ANDREWs. Teachers 
Coll. Record 43, No. 3 (Dec. 1941), pp. 199-210. 
“Consumer education which concerns one-half 

of experience ...is rightly a concern of all edu- 

cation. It is the prerogative of no one school 

subject. It is not so much a new subject as it is a 

new emphasis in all the subjects of the school... . 

Yet, while the whole school must help in consumer 

education, there are aspects of it which will give 

it a place of its own under its own name in school 
programs.” 

Consumer education in the schools generally 
fits into three types of programs: the integrated 
curriculum with consumer information one of the 
core subjects; the modification of subjects such as 
home economics, business education, science, 
social studies; and special courses in consumer 
education. At Teachers College special courses 
supplement “many courses of consumer signifi- 
cance.” 

Dr. Andrews discusses four aims of consumer 
education and declares it should “develop the 
good life of all our people, and in ways that help, 
not hinder, the good life of peoples in other lands.” 


Pacific coast advertising fights for American way 
of life and business, D. BetpINnc. Printers’ 
Ink 198, No. 5 (Jan. 30, 1942), pp. 23-24, 26. 
The Pacific Advertising Association, believing 

that “since about 1916 there has been a constantly 

enlarging movement to undermine business and 
the American way of living by casting suspicion 
on the voice of business—advertising,”’ has set up 

a three-year defense program. 

Don Belding, the Association’s president, stud- 
ied current criticisms of advertising and boiled 
them down to four misconceptions. He deter- 
mined to bring to teachers, students, consumer 
groups, and legislators “the truth about adver- 
tising.”” 

Advertising clubs of six western states joined 
him. By July 1940 $32,170 had been raised for 
the campaign, and in August 1941 a full-time 
office was opened in Los Angeles. 
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Contributed by Edna M. Van Horn, executive 
secretary, American Home Economics Association 


In Seattle, Claire Drew Forbes, advertising 
manager of Rhodes Department Store, organized 
the Consumers Council of women leaders. ‘In a 
quiet, co-operative way, she has been able to get 
over true facts about business operation and of 
advertising to these women who, in turn, make 
reports back to the consumer groups of which 
they are the heads.” 

In Phoenix (Arizona) Bob Hall, the co-ordinat- 
ing chairman, is working with a writer on a book 
on consumer education. 

In the smaller cities of Northern California, the 
San Francisco consumer committee has organized 
some consumer councils. In Los Angeles the 
committee got behind the consumer council of the 
Better Business Bureau which sponsored a meeting 
attended by 800 women and addressed by the 
Advertising Association’s co-ordinating chairman. 

Business club members direct attention of heads 
of departments of education to books “unfair to 
business and to advertising.”’ 

“After trying in vain to get a satisfactory course 
of study for consumer education, a committee of 
educators in Los Angeles has accepted the responsi- 
bility of drafting a course.’”” The Pacific adver- 
tisers have not overlooked their own stock in trade 
and are educating the public with advertisements 
in the various media at their command. 


Grade labeling. Tide 16, No. 4 (Feb. 15, 1942), 

p. 21. 

“Most newsworthy side-show at the annual 
convention of the National Canners Assn. in 
Chicago last month was a plan to educate con- 
sumers on the merits of continuous government 
inspection and grade labeling, by a group of can- 
ners who pack their stuff that way.” 

The group was incorporated as the Government- 
Inspected Fruit & Vegetable Packers, Inc., but 
will publicize itself as Inspected Foods Institute. 

“For the first two years it will concentrate on 
market research, publicity, lectures to clubwomen, 
etc. Andit won’t advertise until the basic ground- 
work has been laid. ... 
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“Meanwhile, the National Canners Assn., 
which has no whit relaxed its opposition to grade 
labeling, is streamlining its method of devising 
descriptive labeling specifications. Formerly the 
work was done by a labeling committee of 25, who 
met no more than twice a year and for each product 
had to confer with the large product committee 
concerned. Now the labeling committee consists 
of just three men who will deal with three-man 
subcommittees of the product committees.” 


Informative labeling has important war work to do, 
C.J. Swan. Printers’ Ink 198, No. 12 (March 
20, 1942), pp. 19-20, 58-61. 

OPA’s price schedule requiring sheet labels by 
type based on specifications, focuses attention on 
the wartime prospects for informative labeling. 
Will manufacturers find it a useful tool? Will 
government insist on informative labels for pro- 
tecting the consumer? Will consumers become 
accustomed to labels in wartime and demand them 
ever after? 

In “the battle of the sheets’’ manufacturers line 
up on both sides of the labeling question. Those 
who have been using informative labels come 
forth with three good reasons for their success in 
any time, and add four new wartime benefits. 

Strong points of the refutation are that con- 
sumers best understand quality descriptions of a 
general nature and ask for no more than satis- 
faction or money-back guarantees. 

Pervading all is a belief that if manufacturers 
do not voluntarily develop informative labels 
they may have to take what the government hands 
down. Constantly growing is the interest in 
methods for testing and labeling of consumer 
products. The American Standards Association 
and the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
“add daily to their files.”’ 

AHEA is affiliated with each organization, in 
which some two dozen home economists represent 
the “‘use point-of-view” in standards and labeling 
conferences. 

The program for informative labeling of the 
NCRC is reviewed. 


Attitudes of teachers of marketing toward con- 
sumer grade labeling, L. BApER and G. B. 
Horcuxiss. J. Marketing 6, No. 3 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 274-279. 

Teachers of marketing were not among the 
varied group of individuals summoned to attend 
public hearings held by the Temporary National 
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Economic Committee to consider consumer goods 
standards. 

Were they not called because the committee 
believed that they had no opinions on the subject 
or that they are so concerned with problems of 
producers and middlemen as to be biased on the 
subject of consumer standards? 

Answers to these questions were sought in part 
through a questionnaire concerning consumer 
standards and grade labeling which was circulated 
to 197 persons interested in teaching marketing. 
From 84 usable questionnaires returned, conclu- 
sions were: that these educators generally consider 
the position of the consumer in their teaching; 
that most of them approve informative labeling; 
that very few wholeheartedly approve mandatory 
grade labeling. 


Complications delay standards for food. Food 

Ind. 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 54-56. 

In three years under the new Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetics Act, the Food and Drug Administration 
has held hearings on 34 dockets pending the 
promulgation of definitions and standards of 
identity for foods. Twenty-one foods have 
reached the stage of final standards, and 13 more 
are in varying stages of completion. 

The time summary of the bread hearings demon- 
strates the difficulties involved in arriving at 
standards only after hearing all “interested par- 
ties.” Seventeen days were devoted to hearings 
on white bread: 14 to industry, 2} to government, 
and half a day to consumers. 

Average time required to fix a standard has been 
10 months. 

The food standards program will be continued 
as long as possible, though under wartime difficul- 
ties. “By so doing new standards will further 
safeguard the quality of civilian supplies as well 
as those foods purchased by the Army, Navy, and 
Lend-Lease consumers.” 


69 new standards, 15 new projects mark most 
active year for ASA, R. P. ANDERSON. Ind. 
Stand. 13, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 7-10. 

With a total of 130 standards—69 new and 61 
revised—the council doubled its output of stand- 
ards over the previous year. In addition, 4 
emergency standards were approved under the 
new special procedure—a short-cut, time-saving 
method of developing standards needed in war 
production. Projects are under way for minimum 
performance requirements for electric household 
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refrigerators, domestic washing machines; and 
for definitions for denim and broadcloth. 

Although the majority of standards in 1941, as 
in other years, were in industrial fields and only 
secondarily of concern to household consumers, 
among the new standards are those for gas-burning 
appliances, body sizes for boys’ garments, certain 
building materials, and pigments. 

The standard on body sizes for boys’ garments 
sponsored by the Bureau of Home Economics 
and the American Home Economics Association 
is hailed as a “‘first’”’ in a new field, with the next 
step that of extending the age range from kinder- 
garten through junior high school andof initiating 
a parallel program on girls’ sizes. 


Memoranda clarify working relations on stand- 
ards. Ind. Stand. 13, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
11-12. 

Standards and simplification duties under the 
wartime programs of various government and 
nongovernment agencies are now allocated. 

The Bureau of Industrial Conservation, now 
under the War Production Board, is given charge 
of the simplified practice procedure—that is—the 
elimination of superfluous lists of sizes, varieties, 
types, or grades. The Consumer Division of the 
Office of Price Administration has jurisdiction 
over the standards work except for what might 
come under the simplified practice procedure. 
The National Bureau of Standards will co-operate 
in the simplification work; the American Standards 
Association, in the standards work. 

Since this article appeared, Howard Coonley 
has succeeded Edwin W. Ely as chief of the simpli- 
fication branch of the Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation. In WPB Mr. Coonley handles stand- 
ardization as well as simplification programs. 
W. S. MacLeod has succeeded Robert A. Brady as 
chief of the standards section of the Consumer 
Division of OPA. 


Consumer goods in a war economy. Consumer 
Educ. Serv. Series 6, No. 6, Newsletter (Feb. 
1942), pp. 817. AHEA, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe presents the wartime 
picture as viewed by government and industry in 
28 abstracts covering the effects of reduced supplies 
of raw materials such as tin, rubber, raw sugar, 
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wool; such methods of controlling shortages as 
rationing, price ceilings, curtailed production; 
allocations; substitutions and changes as seen in 
suits, hosiery, shoes, bicycles, drugs, packaging. 


Fitness for freedom: Twenty articles on health in 
wartime. Survey Graphic 31, No. 3 (March 
1942), pp. 99-176. 

For consumer education in its broad sense, the 
entire number makes an important contribution. 
In the narrower sense of how to select and use 
consumer goods and services, the following articles 
are noted: 

How to choose a doctor, p. 135. 

This is an outline, listing points to look for, how 
to find out about a doctor’s professional qualifica- 
tions, personality, and charges; five special dont’s 
and three special do’s. 

Priorities for play, M. A. McCLoskey, pp. 
137-138. 

The author talks about vacations, recreation, 
and rest in wartime; reminds us “it’s fun to be 
free,’ suggests that we think about “three-shift 
recreation” in some communities, and finally 
warns “but there will be times when there’s no 
place to go but home.” Now is the time to learn 
new skills and refresh rusty ones on the leisure as 
well as production front, for he “who can create 
his own pleasures will be the better equipped to 
create his own courage, if, as, and when the need 
is at hand.” 

Rationing for civilian strength, M. A. Epre, pp. 
143-145. 

“‘Wherever shortages occur in goods basic to 
maintenance of life and health, rationing must 
distribute commodities with regard for backs and 
stomachs instead of pocketbooks.” What some 
of these shortages are or may come to be, and what 
rationing may be expected to do in our wartime 
economy are considered from the ultimate con- 
sumer point of view. 

Fake, hoax, and charity, F. W. Brock, pp. 
158-159. 

“When you contribute to a crooked charity, 
you do your country a double disservice. You 
cheat the people you want to help, and you help 
support an already too affluent criminal class.” 
There are examples of interesting swindles and 
advice about the none-too-adequate safeguards— 
legal and preventative. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Maryland Y. Pennell of the Family 
Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


— 


Protection of British workers in wartime, M. G. 
BONFIELD. Am. Labor Legis. Rev. 32, No. 1 
(March 1942), pp. 10-11. 

The British government has agreed that the 
welfare of workers must be a prime consideration— 
it is necessary to output that the health of workers 
be conserved. A maximum of 56 hours a week for 
women and 60 hours for men is recommended to all 
employers engaged in essential war work. 

The distribution and consumption of food have 
been changed. The midday meal must be adequate 
and nourishing. Each factory employing 250 
workers or more has to provide a canteen. Small 
factories, where possible, have been provided with 
mobile canteens. 

The government has appealed to every housewife 
to stop cooking the principal meal of the day at 
home and to take it at the British restaurants where 
a good meal is served at cost price. This practice 
saves food and releases many women for work in 
factories. 


Family expenditures for personal care, gifts, 
selected taxes, and miscellaneous items: Five 
regions; urban, village, farm series, D. MONROE, 
D. S. Brapy, E. D. and E. D. RImey. 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 455 (1941), 113 pp. 
The expenditures of families are presented for 

three categories—(1) gifts, welfare contributions, 
and selected taxes; (2) personal care; and (3) mis- 
cellaneous items—which are comparatively un- 
important in the patterns of use of income by groups 
of families. Together, the three accounted for only 
about 5 per cent of the total value of consumption 
of most income groups in the farm sections sur- 
veyed; in villages and small cities, for a little larger 
proportion but generally less than 7 per cent except 
at the upper income levels. 

Outlays for gifts and welfare in the 13 farming 
sections were generally below $25 at income levels 
under $1,000; between $20 and $60 at levels within 
the range of $1,000 to $1,999; seldom greater than 
$75 at levels within the range of $2,000 to $2,999. 
Expenditures of families in cities and villages 
tended to be somewhat greater at comparable in- 
come levels. 

Average expenditures for personal care by village 
and small-city families approached or exceeded 
$30 at the income level $1,250 to $1,499—an 
appreciably lower level than in farm sections. 
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Expenditures grouped in the miscellaneous cate- 
gory (those that could not properly be classified 
in any of the 14 other consumption categories) 
usually amounted to an average of less than $10 
at income levels below $2,000. 


Rural family living: The situation, early 1942, 
D. Monroe, H. K. Srreperinc, and M. Y. 
PENNELL. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Home Econ. 
(Feb. 23, 1942), 65 pp., mimeo. 

This is a revision of the publication on the Out- 
look for Farm Family Living which was issued in 
November 1941. The three writers discuss the 
changes in the market situation for consumer goods 
resulting from the war and the significance of these 
changes to families. They suggest adjustments 
that families may make as a consequence of these 
changes. 


Improving levels of living of tenant families, 
D.Dicxins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 365 
(Jan. 1942), 18 pp. 

Farm-owner, share-renter, and share-cropper 
families with median annual incomes of $723, 
$512, and $408, respectively, were studied in rela- 
tion to levels of living and means of improving 
living standards. 

The average values of their homes varied in the 
same order from $500 to $290. The cash family 
living expenditures of owners was about $100 more 
than that of share-renters and share-croppers. 

The absolute expenditures for food by all groups 
was essentially the same, meals averaging only 25 
cents per family of 4.4 persons. However, the 
sharecroppers derived less food from home produc- 
tion than did the other two groups. 

Balancing the family assets against liabilities 
showed an average increase of $107 for owner fami- 
lies and $17 for share-renters; a deficit of $10 for 
cropper families. In all three groups, however, 
there were many families with net deficits, the most 
frequent cause of which was increase in debts 
incurred for family living. 

Suggested remedies were given for improving the 
levels of living of tenant families. The first 
requisite was the desire for improved standards of 
living and a willingness to work for what was 
desired. Families also needed training in evaluat- 
ing the things that are necessary for good home 
management. 
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Some contrasts in the levels of living of women 
engaged in farm, textile mill, and garment plant 
work, D. Dicxins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
No. 364 (Nov. 1941), 53 pp. 

Dr. Dickins here shows the effect of an industrial 
program upon family living in a poor agricultural 
area of 40 counties in Mississippi. 

By pictograph, the author shows how much larger 
amounts of money women employed in garment 
and in textile plants have for personal expenditures 
than do unemployed wives and daughters of farm 
owners and farm operators (nonowners). Never- 
theless, industrial employment of a farm-reared 
woman does not always assure her a better living 
than she would have on the farm, since there are 
varied levels of living both in industrial and in 
farm groups. The women who benefit most from 
the industrial program are those who live either 
in the open country, or, if in town, at some distance 
from the plant where they are employed. 

The textile workers, especially, tend to live in 
cramped space and to depend entirely upon the mill 
for family income. With industrialization pro- 
gressing somewhat slowly in Mississippi and with 
transportation and education developing as needed 
for the adjustment, it is hoped that the benefits 
of increased income may be combined with those of 
farm living. 


Statistical investigations of saving, consumption, 
and investment: Part I, M. EzEkKIEL. Am. 
Econ. Rev. 32, No. 1, Part 1 (March 1942), 
pp. 22-49. 

This paper analyzes the relation of saving to 
income and of consumption to income under con- 
ditions which prevailed in the United States from 
1921 to 1940. 

At the higher income levels proportionately more 
is saved and less is consumed than at the lower 
levels. Large changes in the level of income are 
accompanied at first by larger changes in saving 
and smaller changes in consumption than prevail 
subsequently. 


Family income and expenditures: Part II, Family 
expenditures: Five regions; farm series, D. 
Monroe, D. S. Brapy, M. Perry, K. Cron- 
IsTER, and E. D. Rarnsotn. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Misc. Publ. 465 (1941), 366 pp. 

This volume is one of a series of reports from the 
Study of Consumer Purchases. For 13 type-of- 
farming sections it presents the patterns of con- 
sumption of farm families—their ways of appor- 
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tioning income among food, clothing, and other 
items of living. That there is a pattern of farm 
family living which persists throughout all parts 
of the country, among comparable income groups, 
is one of the important findings of this survey. 

Families in the Pennsylvania-Ohio section at 
about the middle of the income scale were chosen 
for sketching the picture of use of income. Their 
average net income of $1,127 was used to provide 
both for living and for getting ahead financially. 

Farm-furnished housing, food, fuel, ice, and other 
products provided nearly half of the living of this 
farm group. Food, clothing, housing, household 
operation, and medical care together accounted for 
83 per cent of their total value of consumption. 
Household use of the family car took 7 per cent 
more, leaving 10 per cent for personal care, educa- 
tion, reading, recreation, travel other than by 
automobile, tobacco, gifts, welfare, poll and income 
taxes, furnishings and equipment, and other mis- 
cellaneous items of family living. 


Home resources for defense, S. L. Smirn and G. 
ADAMS. Reprint from report on the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, 1940. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
(1941), pp. 195-234. 

This appraisal of the resources of the home, made 
in the light of planning for total defense, reveals 
the manifold factors which contribute to the health 
and welfare of the people. The authors summarize 
the crucial factors as follows: “To the material 
aspects included in the trio of food, clothing, and 
shelter should be added the management of the 
family’s material and spiritual resources, or family 
economics and family relationships, respectively.” 
They indicate how agricultural research has facili- 
tated progress and in what directions further re- 
search should go. 

With reference to “family income and consump- 
tion pattern,” for example, the work of the experi- 
ment stations showed that the largest items for 
expenditure by farm families were food, automobile, 
and clothing, the relative position of the last two 
items depending upon size of family and income 
group. Among urban families, first items of ex- 
penditure were food, household operations, housing, 
and automobile, the last three being in very close 
proximity one with another. 

Separate studies of clothing consumption were 
reported from some states. Food consumption 
patterns, too, were studied in relation to economic 
status and/or health. Among these studies were 


one from Puerto Rico and one from Hawaii. 
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Papers and proceedings of the 54th annual meeting 
of the American Economic Association, New 
York, December 1941. Am. Econ. Rev. 32, 
No. 1, Part 2, Supplement (March 1942), 534 pp. 
Among the papers published in full, those to be 

particularly noted are on economic adjustments 
after wars, problems of taxation, economic problems 
of American cities, and effects of the war and de- 
fense program upon economic conditions and insti- 
tutions. 


Changes in cost of living in large cities in the United 
States, 1913-41. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. 
Labor Statist. Bull. No. 699 (1941), 112 pp. 
This report presents indexes of changes in cost 

of living of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 

in large cities in the United States from 1913 to 

June 1941. It is intended as a reference book for 

individuals and as a guide to agencies desiring to 

initiate comparable indexes for communities not 
covered by the Bureau’s index series. 


The occurrence and prevention of occupational 
diseases among women, 1935 to 1938, M. T. 
Merttert. U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur. 
Bull. No. 184 (1941), 46 pp. 

This bulletin is one of a series summarizing state 
records and special studies of occupational diseases 
among women. The location, age, and total 
number of women involved are presented; also, 
the types of industrial hazards and description of 
diseases resulting from them. Progress in pre- 
vention is discussed, including compensation laws 
and certain industrial programs for protecting the 
health of employees. 

Continuous watchfulness and study of materials 
used in industry are needed. This is particularly 
important at a time when new processes are rapidly 
developing and new materials are being used. 


Employment of women in the federal government, 
1923 to 1939, R. F. NYSWANDER and J. M. 
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Hooxs. U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur. 

Bull. No. 182 (1941), 60 pp. 

Data, collected through the co-operation of the 
Civil Service Commission, are presented on women 
in federal employment both in the District of 
Columbia and throughout the United States. 
The bulletin describes in some detail the types of 
occupations for which women may qualify and 
discusses the government departments in which 
women work. The ages of employees, range of 
salaries available, and the methods of obtaining 
the training and experience required for civil 
service jobs are given. 

In the bibliography are sources of information on 
the steps involved in application, qualification 
requirements, examination, certification, and final 
appointment. Appendix D contains a brief de- 
scription of the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. 


Woman domestic workers in Washington, D. C., 
1940, G. Fox. Mthly. Labor Rev. 54, No. 2 
(Feb. 1942), pp. 338-359. 

Low earnings and long hours were disclosed in a 
study of domestic workers in Washington, D. C. 
The median daily time on duty for white women 
working full time was 12 hours and 50 minutes. 
Weekly hours ranged from 42 to 105. The median 
weekly cash wage for the entire group (part- or 
full-time workers) was $8.10. Annual incomes 
ranged from $260 to $900 for whites and from 
$156 to $780 for Negroes. 


Twelve years’ review, 1929-40, and annual report, 
1939 and 1940. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York (1941), 65 pp. 

Among the 16 major surveys that have been 
completed or are under way are: an appraisal 
of consumer credit, budgeting sickness costs, taking 
the debt problem’s measure, toward greater old- 
age security, facing the tax problem, and housing 
for defense and the long run. 


NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Vitamin supplementation of U. S. Army rations in 
relation to fatigue and the ability to do muscular 
work, A. Keys and A. F. Henscuer. J. Nutr. 
23, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 259-269. 

The addition of supplements of thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, 
and ascorbic acid to the Army ration produced no 
measurable improvement in muscular ability, 
endurance, resistance to fatigue, or recovery from 
exertion by healthy young soldiers. 

These findings were obtained by various physio- 
logical and biochemical measurements which were 
made on 26 young men for periods of from 4 to 6 
weeks with and without additional vitamins. 


The state of vitamin A in the liver of the rat. II- 
The effect of feeding the vitamin over extended 
periods, E. LEB. Gray and J. D. CAwLey. 
J. Nutr. 23, No.3 (March 1942), pp. 301-307. 
When vitamin A is fed to rats for 60 days or 

more the vitamin combines with a single fatty acid 
to form an ester. In shorter period feedings or 
where large amounts of the vitamin are fed there 
is combination with several fatty acids with slow 
transformation to a single ester form. 

These conclusions were drawn from feeding fish 
liver oils to rats and then by molecular distillation 
and from ultraviolet absorption curves determined 
on the different fractions. 


Studies on the influence of vitamin A and vitamin 
C on certain immunological reactions in man, 
A. E. Fetter, L. B. Roperts, E. P. RAtit, and 
T. Francis, Jr. J. Clin. Investigation 21, 
No. 2 (March 1942), pp. 121-138. 

Five patients were studied to determine the im- 
munological reactions when receiving a diet ade- 
quate except for vitamins A and C. Periods of 
low or of high intakes of each of these vitamins did 
not appear to have any effect on the results of a 
number of immunological tests. 

There was no evidence that these vitamins in- 
creased resistance to infections. 


Carbohydrate metabolism in thiamine deficiency, 
H. A. Harper. J. Biol. Chem. 142, No. 1 
(Jan. 1942), pp. 239-248. 

Rats that were deprived of vitamin B, in their 

diet were found to absorb less glucose than did 

similar animals receiving adequate amounts of the 


vitamin. Less glucose was converted to glycogen, 
but this was partly accounted for by the lowered 
absorption. The deficient animals were able to 
convert pyruvate and lactate to liver glycogen. 


The urinary excretion of thiamine as an index of 
the nutritional level: assessment of the value 
of a test dose, H. L. Mason and R. D. 
Witurams. J. Clin. Investigation 21, No. 2 
(March 1942), pp. 247-255. 

The excretion of thiamin was studied in a group 
of women maintained for long periods on accu- 
rately known amounts of vitamin B,;. The amount 
excreted in response to a test dose of 1 mg injected 
intramuscularly was also determined. 

The ordinary 24-hour level of excretion gave 
just as much information about the thiamin 
adequacy as did the test dose. Neither method 
indicated the duration of the deficiency since there 
is a close correlation between the immediate intake 
and excretion. 

A daily intake of 0.4 mg of thiamin per 1000 
calories of diet was found to be the minimum re- 
quirement for the women studied. Their excretion 
then was 119 micrograms per 24 hours and a 21 
per cent recovery of the test dose. Adequacy of 
thiamin nutrition is indicated by a 24-hour excre- 
tion of 100 +10 micrograms or more, and a 
recovery of at least 20 + 2 per cent of the test 
dose. 


Metabolism and food utilization of riboflavin- 
deficient chicks, M. KLErBER and T. H. JuKEs. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 49, No. 1 (Jan. 
1942), pp. 34-37. 

Riboflavin deficiency was found to cause a de- 
crease in the appetite of chicks. There was no 
loss in utilization of food energy in the deficient 
birds, but the protein utilization was decreased. 
The total efficiency of utilization was 9.8 per cent 
for the deficient birds as compared with 24.8 
per cent for those receiving riboflavin. 


Nutritional deficiency and infection. I. Influence 
of riboflavin or thiamin deficiency on fatal ex- 
perimental pneumococcal infection in white 
mice, J. G. Woorey and W. H. SEBRELL. 
Pub. Health Repts. $7, No. 5 (Jan. 30, 1942), 
pp. 149-161. 

When mice were maintained on diets adequate 
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in all respects except for thiamin and riboflavin 
and inoculated with pneumococcus type I infec- 
tion more of the animals died and at an earlier 
age than similarly treated animals receiving a 
complete diet. 

By the use of the paired feeding method it was 
shown that the lowered food intake of the vitamin- 
deficient animals was not the cause of their 
increased susceptibility to infection. Suscepti- 
bility to infection was not reduced when thiamin 
or riboflavin were given at the time of inoculation. 


Studies in nicotinic acid metabolism. V. A test 
for nicotinic acid deficiency in man, W. A. 
PERLZWEIG, H. P. SARETT, and L. H. MARGOLIs. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 118, No. 1 (Jan. 3, 1942), 
pp. 28-30. 

When a test dose of nicotinic acid was given to 
three groups of men of widely differing nutritive 
states the urinary excretion of nicotinic acid was 
the same, but the trigonelline excretions differed. 
The trigonelline was calculated in terms of nico- 
tinic acid. The total excretion of the vitamin 
averaged 90 mg for the normal group, 63 mg for a 
group of young men who were from a low economic 
level and who were underweight and under- 
nourished, and 41 mg for a group of patients from 
the medical ward. 


Urinary excretion of pantothenic acid by normal 
individuals, L. D. Wricut and E. Q. Wricur. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 49, No. 1 (Jan. 
1942), pp. 80-81. 

The amount of pantothenic acid excreted by 29 
normal individuals (collections were for two 24- 
hour periods) ranged from 5.54 mg to 1.10 mg with 
a mean of 3.42 mg. Seventy-two per cent of the 
cases fell between 2.50 mg and 4 mg daily. These 
values are believed to represent the normal levels 
of excretion for this vitamin. 


The metabolism of vitamin By, J. V. Scupt, R. P. 
Buus, and D. B. Hoop. J. Biol. Chem. 142, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 323-328. 

In studies on man, dog, and rat, there was 
found to be a marked increase in the excretion of 
vitamin Bg after the individuals had taken the 
vitamin. 

In man and dog the vitamin was excreted in the 
conjugated form, probably as a glucuronide or as 
an ethereal sulfate; but in the rat no conjugation 
takes place and the free vitamin is excreted. 
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The influence of diet on the ascorbic acid require- 
ment of premature infants, M. Dann. J. 
Clin. Investigation 21, No. 2 (March 1942), 
pp. 139-144. 

Infants who were fed human milk retained a 
greater proportion of a dose of vitamin C than 
did infants receiving cow’s milk formulas. 
Twenty-six premature babies were studied when 
10 days of age. 

The vitamin C determinations were made on the 
blood plasma four hours after giving a test dose of 
100 mg ascorbic acid intramuscularly or 200 mg 
by mouth. In the group receiving human milk, 
blood plasma values averaged 1.9 mg ascorbic 
acid per 100 cc and for those receiving cow’s milk 
it was 0.8 mg. 

The hypothesis is that vitamin C requirement is 
related to protein level and that it is involved in 
the intermediary metabolism of the aromatic 
amino acids. 


Ascorbic acid requirement of individuals in a 
large institution, M. K. Horwitt. Proc. Soc. 
Expil. Biol. Med. 49, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 
248-250. 

The accumulation of data over a three-year 
period from 1000 samples of blood showed that 
the average ascorbic acid content of the plasma 
of patients in a mental institution was less than 
0.40 mg per 100 cc. Dietary calculations indi- 
cated an intake of not more than 25 mg daily. 

Supplements of 50 mg ascorbic acid twice weekly 
gave no significant change, but 50 mg every other 
day caused an increase. It is concluded that a 
total intake of 50 mg ascorbic acid daily is suffi- 
cient to maintain the blood level of 0.7 mg for 
sedentary individuals. 


Effect of controlled ascorbic acid ingestion upon 
urinary excretion and plasma concentration of 
ascorbic acid in normal adults, C. A. Storvick 
and H. M. Hauck. J. Nutr. 23, No. 2 (Feb. 
1942), pp. 111-123. 

The daily requirement of ascorbic acid to main- 
tain tissue saturation in six normal adults was 
found to be from 65 to 150 mg in addition to 10 mg 
in the basal diet. Measurements were made of 
the urinary excretion and fasting blood plasma 
levels of ascorbic acid in response to test doses 
after periods of varying intakes of the vitamin. 
The plasma values showed considerable variation 
from day to day. 
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The ascorbic acid requirements of children, 0. A. 
Bessey and R. L. Wuire. /. Nutr. 23, No. 2 
(Feb. 1942), pp. 195-204. 

The amount of ascorbic acid in the blood plasma 
was measured for boys and girls from 5 to 13 years 
of age who were attending a medical-nutrition 
clinic. Citrus fruits and tomato juice were 
found to be the year-round sources of ascorbic 
acid in the diet, and other foods contributed 
amounts which had a negligible influence on the 
plasma levels. 

With increasing intakes of citrus juice up to 3 
ounces there was an increase in the ascorbic acid 
of the blood but the increase was only slight with 
higher intakes of the vitamin. It was concluded 
that this amount daily plus the small amount ob- 
tained from other foods gives the optimal plasma 
level for children and that the requirement there- 
fore is from 45 to 50 mg ascorbic acid daily. 

The estimation of the citrus fruit and tomato 
juice content of the diet is considered a practical 
means of evaluating diets for vitamin C for optimal 
nutrition. 


The influence of intermittent consumption of 
vitamin C on the development of scurvy, S. S. 
Zurva. Biochem. J. 35, Nos. 10 and 11 (Nov. 
1941), pp. 1240-1245. 

Guinea pigs which received 2 mg ascorbic acid 
daily, 4 mg every other day, or 6 mg every third 
day were equally well protected from scurvy. 
When fed 14 mg per week, the animals showed 
poorer growth and some signs of scurvy, but with 
35 mg ascorbic acid per week they grew well and 
showed no scurvy. There was no difference in 
results when the animals were saturated or un- 
saturated at the beginning of the test. 

Conclusions were that in man the body stores of 
ascorbic acid probably disappear in 2 months and 
that 120 mg every 30 days protect from scurvy. 


The iron metabolism and requirement of young 
women, R. M. Leverton and A. G. MARsH. 
J. Nutr. 23, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 229-238. 
Iron balance studies for a period of one week on 

69 young women showed that with increasing 
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intakes of iron in the diet there was an increase 
in the amount stored in the body. However, 
when the intake was 8 mg or less daily the ade- 
quacy of the diet with regard to other nutrients 
determined whether or not iron was stored. 

A well-balanced optimum diet is considered of 
more value in the treatment of simple hypochromic 
anemia in young women than is addition of iron. 


The iron requirement of children of the early 
school age, F. A. JoHNSTON and L. J. RoBerts. 
J. Nutr. 23, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 181-193. 
Balance studies are not considered a good index 

of iron requirement since the body retains excess 
iron instead of excreting it. Therefore the 
measure of iron requirement was taken as that 
amount which would support a good hemoglobin 
level. 

Analyses were made of the diets and of the 
hemoglobin content of blood of 21 children from 
8 to 11 years of age. An intake of 11.4 mg of 
iron daily maintained a normal hemoglobin of 
from 12 to 14 mg. Increasing the daily intake of 
iron did not raise the hemoglobin level. 

Less than 11.4 mg of iron may have been ade- 
quate, but no measurements at lower levels were 
made. 


Nutrition study in pregnancy, P. F. WILLIAMs and 
F. G. Fram. Am. J. Obstet. Gynecol. 43, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 1-20. 

Diet records of 514 pregnant women were 
studied. Only ten of the diets were termed good 
according to the yardstick of the National Re- 
search Council; 209 were rated fair; and 295 poor. 

Calcium deficiency occurred more frequently 
than any other nutritional item. With increase 
in income there was a slight increase in calcium, 
protein, and iron of the diet and a greater increase 
of vitamins A, B;, Bo, and C. 

No positive relationship was found between the 
adequacy of the diet and the occurrence of certain 
complications of pregnancy and childhood, and 
215 of the women showed apparently normal 
course of reproduction although the diets were 
inadequate. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ragna A. Anderson, Eunice Gulbe Coy, 
Ruth A. Johnson, Jean Kuentzel Tavener, Jean Cham- 
berlin Tripp, and Marcia E. Ward—all members of social 
welfare and public health associations of Detroit, Michigan 


Public welfare in Great Britain, E. H. BIppLe. 
Survey Midmthly. 77, No. 10 (Oct. 1941), pp. 
283-287. 

Public social services have expanded during the 
war to include many new responsibilities. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board is the 
national agency responsible for aid to employ- 
ables. One of its duties is to make “Prevention and 
Relief of Distress Grants” to any individual or 
family whose income loss is directly laid to war 
conditions. The Board makes civilian injury 
grants to civilians injured by enemy action. 

All real property in the United Kingdom is 
covered by compulsory war damage insurance, 
administered by the Board of Trade and payable 
at the end of the war. 

The Assistance Board works closely with the 
Labor Exchange, which acts as a meeting place 
of employer and employee and also as a referral 
center for migratory workers. This Labor Ex- 
change also makes recommendations and referrals 
for training courses under the Government Training 
Program of the Ministry of Labor. 

Under the Ministry of Health the compulsory 
health insurance program continues with increased 
benefits to take care of rising costs. The Emergency 
Medical Service has been expanded to cover evacu- 
ated groups and transfer of war workers. Re- 
habilitation of men rejected for military duties or 
industrial employment is handled by local com- 
munities which are reimbursed by the central 
government. 

The nutrition program under the Ministry of 
Food includes rationing, communal feeding, milk 
distribution, and an educational program. 

The financial burden of the war program has been 
taken over by the central government but the 
administrative responsibilities are with the local 
governments.—R. A. A. 


The prevalence of malnutrition, N. JOLLIFFE, 
J. S. McLester, and H. C. SnerMan. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 118, No. 12 (March 21, 1942), 
pp. 944-950. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council assigned to the authors the task 
of evaluating evidence on the prevalence of mal- 
nutrition in the United States. 
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Studies regarding the frequency of malnutrition 
are based on the following: (1) dietary surveys, 
(2) official death rates and hospital admission 
figures, and (3) medical assessments of the nutri- 
tional status in samples of the population. Con- 
sideration of studies made by all three methods 
lead the authors to make the conclusion that 
“dietary inadequacies and malnutrition of varying 
degrees are of frequent occurrence in the United 
States and that nutritional status of an appreciable 
part of the population can be distinctly improved. 
If optimal nutrition is sought, not mere adequacy, 
then widespread improvement is possible.” —J. C. T. 


Development of training courses for food handlers 
in Texas, L. Dopson. Am. J. Pub. Health, 
32, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 189-192. 

This article explains the course of training offered 
food handlers in various cities in Texas. The 
program offers a comprehensive course of study 
which has been most successful.—E. G. C. 


Practical counseling in family budgeting in a public 
department, A. R. Gtiocau. Family Mag. 
23, No. 1 (March 1942), pp. 23-29. 

A budget counselor is much needed in every 
public assistance program. Two phases of the 
subject are discussed—knowledge and techniques 
required by the stafi to render this service to clients; 
the place of the home economist in making her 
technical knowledge available to the stafi and in 
integrating her services with supervisory and case- 
work processes. 

A standard budget based on scientific data as to 
the individual needs and market costs has become 
a necessary part of most case-work agencies. 
These agencies have only begun to realize the need 
for educating families who receive assistance in 
order that they may have an adequate diet on their 
limited allowance. Such a program offers the case 
worker an opportunity to understand better the 
relationships within the family and to assist its 
members in making necessary adjustments. 

The home economist takes the role of teacher 
both to the staff and indirectly to the client, usually 
giving the investigator full responsibility for the 
direct contact with the family. 

The service is a logical step in raising standards 
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of practice and rendering more effective assistance 
to the families in need—M. E. W. 


A prescription for production, V. HEISER. Survey 
Graphic 31, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 108-112. 
No nation-wide systematic approach toward 

maintaining the health of men in industry has yet 

been set up. Too close a concentration on speed 
may produce factors that reduce efficiency: in- 
creased accidents, fatigue, illness. 

The National Safety Council reports for 1941 a 
10 to 15 per cent increase in the frequency and 
severity rate of industrial injuries. Causes are the 
sudden employment of inexperienced help, ex- 
pansion into two or three shifts leaving little time 
for maintenance work, hasty renovation of old 
machinery and crowding in of new, opening of long- 
closed factories and of new ones planned in haste, 
use of poisonous chemicals in production. 

One of the health hazards is benzol. It is a 
rubber solvent used in the manufacture of certain 
airplane parts. If it is inhaled it can cause serious 
blood destruction and even death. Other hazards 
are toxic paint sprays, radium dial painting, and 
cutting oils which often cause skin eruptions. 

The greatest problem is presented by the smaller 
industrial plants, employing less than 500 persons, 
which have never been as health- or safety-con- 
scious as large plants. There is a shortage of 
qualified industrial doctors. 

The Secretary of Labor has appointed a commit- 
tee on the conservation of man-power in defense 
industries to help set up safety systems through 
training programs in appraising physical hazards 
and devising plans for their correction. 

Fatigue as a contributing factor of both acci- 
dents and illness must be considered. The fatigue 
point can be raised by eliminating physical defects, 
worry, bad posture, and malnourishment. The 
common cold is a major cause of days lost through 
illness. 

Because speed in the factory depends on the diet 
of the man on the assembly line, he must be taught 
to get the vitamins and minerals he needs in his 
daily food. While the educational process is 
developing, however, he may well use enriched 
foods and prescribed artificial food supplements in 
the form of pills. Where eating facilities are scarce 
and restaurants are closed during night shifts there 
is a serious problem of getting food to the defense 
worker. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is 
considering a nation-wide educational campaign 
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aimed at the women who pack lunch boxes and who 
plan the home meals.—R. A. A. 


Shall public health physicians attempt to assess 
nutritional status of school children, S. P. 
SoucnerR. Am. J. Pub. Health 32, No. 2 
(Feb. 1942), pp. 166-170. 

This article shows how and why a public health 
physician should attempt to make clinical evalua- 
tions of the nutritional status of school pupils. 
Careful physical examinations reveal much valu- 
able information. It discourages the widespread 
practice of examining large numbers of school 
children in short periods of time.—E. G. C. 


Race betterment through preventive dentistry, 
W. O. Price. J. Am. Dental Assocn. 29, No. 2, 
(Feb. 1942), pp. 213-221. 

Modern civilization is condemned to progressive 
degeneration and final extinction unless means are 
found for its regeneration through a return to 
adequate nutritional programs. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
reports that in July 1941 the death rate of 714 
from 100,000 policyholders was 60 per cent from 
degenerative diseases such as cancer and diseases 
of the heart and arteries. 

The marked tendency in modern civilization to 
substitute synthetic products for nature foods is 
shown to be largely responsible since these diseases 
are rarely found in primitive groups but are to be 
found in the same stock after having adopted 
modern habits of living. 

Dr. Price believes the dentist might well take 
the responsibility for promoting nutrition education 
programs in the schools. He sees nearly all of the 
population beginning in early life because of dental 
caries, an almost universal modern malady resulting 
in part from inadequate nutrition.—J. K. T. 


Moving toward health security, M. Davis. Survey 
Graphic 31, No. 3 (March 1942), p. 133-134 +. 
The problem of health security includes housing, 

working conditions, and nutrition. Health se- 

curity means financial security against the continu- 
ous economic risks and occasional catastrophies 
due to sickness; personal security means that skilled 
care will be available in all sickness which modern 
knowledge can now prevent or control. The politi- 
cal development of health security is discussed 
as are also the medical implications of the Presi- 
dent’s budget message in January. 

Extension of social security legislation to cover 
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permanent or temporary disability will lead to 
provision for medical care by state or federal action. 
Federal funds available for hospitalization will 
protect the workers and their families against ex- 
pensive illnesses. Payments to patients on the 
cash indemnity principle will prove satisfactory 
neither to workers nor hospitals and should be 
opposed.—R. A. A. 


Urgent problems in nutrition for national better- 
ment, W. H. Seprett. Am. J. Pub. Health 
32, No. 1. (Jan. 1942), pp. 15-20. 

This article is an excellent résumé of the urgent 
nutrition problems of today, in industry, the Army, 
and the home. It contains a table of the recom- 
mendations proposed by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Research Council. 
Public health workers should help solve the prob- 
lem of distribution of food and teach what to eat.— 
E. G. C. 


Children—social priority number one, N. CAR- 
PENTER. Survey Midmthly. 77, No. 12 (Dec. 
1941), p. 347. 

Infant and maternal mortality rates for the 
United States are lowest on record. Child mor- 
tality has shrunk by nearly 80 per cent in less than 
30 years. The health and welfare of children must 
be maintained through this crisis through funds for 
medical, dental, nursing, and hospital care. 

While much of the progress already made will be 
maintained, nutritional status may be affected 
by rising prices, shortages in supplies and trans- 
portation, and lack of professional services and 
facilities. 

The role of social work is to try to prevent in- 
flation and shortages of vital necessities; raise 
relief budgets and protect the lower white-collar 
classes; emphasize nutrition, child care, and home 
management; enlarge medical and dental services. 

The author stresses the emotional damage to 
children because of the breaking up of normal 
family life due to defense occupations; also the en- 
vironmental hazards of the rapidly expanding 
communities in defense areas. There may be a 
lasting bad effect on children because of tension, 
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anxiety, and irritability which will continue until 
the crisis is over. 

Both paid and volunteer workers from both pri- 
vate and public organizations are urged to make 
further use of case work and mental hygiene services 
to help children and families adjust to these trying 
times.—R. A. A. 


Protecting the unborn, E. D. Prass. Parents’ 
Mag. 16, No. 12 (Dec. 1941), pp. 18, 52-55. 
This article deals with the prevention of syphilis 

rather than the cure. Congenital syphilis can be 
prevented and eliminated if pregnant mothers have 
blood tests and are treated early. This represents 
an intelligent social attack upon the problem which 
affects tens of thousands of children annually and 
afflicts 5 per cent of the U. S. adults. Twenty-six 
states now require such tests. 

The chance that the child of untreated syphilitic 
parents will have the disease is 75 per cent or even 
higher. Severity of consequences ranges all the 
way from death before birth to minor organic 
alterations which have little effect on continued 
life and development.—R. A. J. 


Who’s got the time—to work for penny milk? 
Consumer’s Guide 8, No. 5 (Jan.2, 1942),pp.8-11. 
The article tells how children from low-income 

families in New York City are supplied with half 

a pint of milk for one penny. Through the co- 

operative efforts of farmers, handlers, the federal 

government, and local agencies, about 150,000 

quarts per day are served in 30 settlement houses 

and 28 nursery schools. 

Preschool children whose mothers are not em- 
ployed are taken to settlement houses where they 
buy the milk and drink it at the milk bar. 

Nursery school children receive the milk at the 
school with no charge to the parents. However, the 


nursery schools in order to participate must increase 
their milk consumption by an amount equal to the 
penny milk made available to them. 

Cities wishing information on how to participate 
in the plan can secure information from the nearest 
regional office of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration—M. E. W. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Hand-weaving as fashion source, W. B. DALL. 
Textile World 92, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 70-71. 
Hand-weaving is showing such excellent com- 

mercial possibilities that a transition from a 
hobby to an industry may be under way. 
Whereas 15 or 20 years ago the few hand-weavers 
working for the market were supplying merely a 
small local trade there are now at least 8 or 10 
concerns which have achieved national distribu- 
tion. Some observers feel that the high-styled 
specialties which formerly came from Europe, 
notably France, might quite well be supplied from 
a domestic source so far almost untapped. There 
seems to be an opportunity for American hand- 
weavers to seize the high spots in the style market 
and to act as an inspiration-source for the textile 
industry as a whole. Many hand-weavers them- 
selves are impressed with the opportunities for 
origination which this craft offers them. 

The yarns used by hand-weavers are in most 
cases machine spun. Individual weavers have 
limited and crude finishing methods and rarely 
practice dyeing. Some yarns now on the market 
are mothproofed, but in general finishes are not 
applied to hand-woven goods. 

Production on a hand-loom varies greatly with 
fabric width, picks per inch, and ability of the 
weaver. One of the better-known firms has been 
able to average about 8 yards per day on a 45- 
inch loom.—L. W. 


Impregnation of textiles by monomeric vinyl com- 
pounds. Chem. & Eng. News 19, No. 24 (Dec. 
25, 1941), p. 1476. 

Textiles impregnated with monomeric vinyl 
compounds can be safely exposed to sunlight and 
acids and are resistant to oil and water. The 
vinyl compounds are made from acetylene or 
ethylene, and the impregnation may be accom- 
plished with aqueous dispersions. Such textiles 
may be used as artificial leather, book cloth, shoe 
linings, wagon covers, or automobile hoods.— 


¥. 


Industrial research in the United States during 
1941, W. A. HAMor. Chem. & Eng. News 20, 
No. 1 (Jan. 10, 1942), pp. 1-30, 41-44. 
Textiles are vitally related to national defense; 

70 yards of silk are required per parachute, 19 
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Contributed by Margaret B. Hays, Viola C. Jelinek, 
and Lillian Weidenhammer of the Division of Tex- 


tiles and Clothing, U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


pounds of wool for a soldier’s uniform and blankets, 
and 17 pounds of cotton for other uniform equip- 
ment. Electrically heated flying suits have been 
perfected. 

Investigations on flax production are being 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
the Georgia School of Technology. New uses 
are being developed for hemp and jute. 

The Cotton Board of Manchester, England, has 
been co-operating with the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers to make available the 
experience of British cotton spinners in producing 
hosiery of fine-gauge lisle yarns. Cotton has over 
1000 known applications, and some of the new 
developments of 1941 are briefly stated. 

Unusual weaves with rayon have been de- 
veloped for draperies, upholstery, bedspreads, and 
tablecloths. An all-rayon rug has been made. 
The use of worsted-type yarns made from rayon 
blended with wool is being investigated. 

Wool in which the sulfur linkages have been 
broken by reduction is much higher in alkali 
solubility than untreated wool, while wool in 
which the sulfur cross-linkages have been replaced 
by new cross-linkages is much lower in alkali 
solubility. This promises to be of technological 
importance since the susceptibility of wool to 
degradation by alkalies is one of its greatest dis- 
advantages. Bromination may have value in 
shrinkproofing wool. Fabrics treated with a 
chemical and latex process known as Kolok are 
said not only to double the wear but also toresist 
shrinking and to repel moths. A new carpet 
called Moh-Nat is made by attaching the pile 
without spinning or weaving. Denicron is du- 
Pont’s artificial fiber that can be woven into a 
material closely resembling wool cloth. 

New uses for nylon and vinyon have been 
developed. Nylon and rayon havesupplemented 
silk in special paper used for paper money and 
government bonds. 

Felt may be made entirely without the use of 
wool, the bonding being accomplished by the 
use of thermoplastic fibers which under heat 
and pressure partially fuse and join other fibers, 
particularly cotton. Hatters believe more and 
larger rabbits can be bred, and with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are laying plans for 
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bigger rabbit farms as sources of fur. Kid 
mohair is a possible substitute for rabbit fur in 
felt manufacture. A factory for producing milk 
fiber at Taftville, Connecticut, has an annual 
capacity of about five million pounds. It was 
reported that one million pounds of casein fiber 
would be in felt hats during the year. Typhur 
is artificial fur made from the seed heads of 
Typha, such as cattails. 

Many textile finishing agents have been de- 
veloped in 1941, including wetting agents, deter- 
gents, waterproofing finishes, resin coatings, bond- 
ing cements for leather and cloth, mildew-resistant 
finishes, and fire retardants.—V. C. J. 


Industrial research in foreign countries during 
1941, W. A. HamMor. Chem. & Eng. News 20, 
No. 2 (Jan. 25, 1942), pp. 77-109. 

The output of rayon fabrics in Canada increased 
about 30 per cent during 1941. Limited amounts 
of nylon hosiery were made from imported yarn. 
A nylon plant is to be erected at Kingston with a 
575,000 pound annual capacity. Cotton and 
rayon materials treated with acid-formaldehyde 
under baking conditions were found to have 
modified dyeing properties and increased resistance 
to creasing and shrinkage. 

The cultivation of plants suitable for large- 
scale production of fibers to substitute for im- 
ported jute is under way in Brazil. Efforts to 
cultivate Indian jute are said to be successful in 
the Amazon Valley. Caroa is combined with 
jute in the manufacture of twine and cord. Five 
grades of caroa have been defined. 

Cotton-net fabric impregnated with cellulose 
acetate is widely used in Great Britain forreplacing 
glass subjected to blast. Ramie can be processed 
on flax-preparing and spinning machinery. Sand- 
bags are made rotproof by saturating them in 
basic copper carbonate suspension. Micronil is a 
series of aqueous zinc and copper naphthenate 
emulsions used for the protection of textiles against 
rot. Wool printers have been able to produce as 
bright colors as are obtained on other fabrics. 
The bisulfite-papain treatment degums silk and 
makes wool nonfelting. Lynophane is English 
nylon. A number of textile finishing agents have 
been developed. 

In Belgium the linen industry is working at 70 
per cent normal output; it is the only branch of 
textiles for which raw material is available. 

A French process modifies viscose by treatment 
with formaldehyde in acid medium which com- 
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pares with the tanning of proteins and results in 
greater wet tensile strength and wrinkle resistance. 
The incorporation of dyes into the spinning solu- 
tion has been studied. 

In Spain methods have been developed to manu- 
facture a fabric consisting of 20 per cent hemp and 
80 per cent esparto to replace jute cloth in packing 
and shoes. 

Research has been conducted in Germany on 
the use of flax and hemp waste for making rayon 
and the use of chestnut wood, willow bark, hops, 
and beanstalks as cellulose raw material. Keratin 
was prepared from wool dust, human hair, and 
silk waste. German scientists have investigated 
the making of textile fibers from tendons and 
horsemeat, and of leather from fish-skin. They 
found that hop vines are a good source of textile 
fiber. 

In Germany also rags were machined into a long- 
fibered product which can be spun into fine yarns. 
Work has been done on improving protein fibers 
by use of gelatin, wool and silk waste, and algin. 
Fibers resembling hair or catgut and leather-like 
films of fibrin have been prepared in that country 
by the addition of calcium chloride to dilute 
plasma, drying, and treatment with formaldehyde 
and glycerol. Tylose HBR is a clear cellulose 
product whose addition prevents discoloration of 
fabrics by frequent washing. 

A new Russian fabric consists of 50 per cent wool 
and 50 per cent fiber made from lupine seed 
albumin. Several experiment stations have been 
trying to improve the silk industry. 

In Japan a hemp substitute has been made from 
banana skins. Formosa is one of the largest 
jute-growing regions in the world. Improved silk 
quality results from feeding worms properly 
ripened mulberry leaves during the early stage 
when food consumption is greatest, and by feeding 
leaves of high-protein content later when they eat 
moderately. Soybean protein is more stable 
when dissolved in 49.5 per cent urea rather than in 
caustic soda. A wool substitute has been prepared 
from whale or shark meat protein hardened with 
formaldehyde.—V. C. J. 


Chemical repellents, F. J. VAN ANTWERPEN. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 33, No. 12 (Dec. 
1941), pp. 1514-1518. 

The methods used in making materials repellent 
to fire, mildew, moths and other insects, and water 
are reviewed, with emphasis on applications in the 
textile field. Fire retardants are discussed with 
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reference to their solubility. Theories of the 
mechanism of fire retardation are reviewed. 
Chemical agents which protect fabrics from mildew 
are listed. The discussion of the chemical pro- 
tection of textiles from moths includes the mode of 
action, solubility, and toxicity of substances. 
Waterproofing and water repellency of textiles are 
obtained by two types of treatments. Water- 
proofing is essentially a coating operation which 
closes the pores of a fabric, whereas water re- 
pellency is obtained by impregnation of the fabric 
without closing the pores of the fabric. A stand- 
ard chart is included for rating fabrics tested for 
water repellency.—V. C. J. 


The breaking strength of fabrics, P. LARosre. J. 
Textile Inst. 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1941), pp. 
T167-T178. 

The “strip” and “grab” methods for breaking 
strength are in general use. The strip method is 
generally recognized as giving the more accurate 
and reliable results but the grab test is faster and 
easier to carry out. With fine, closely woven, or 
napped cloth it is difficult to obtain perfect align- 
ment of the yarns in the jaws necessary for the 
grab test. 

A new method called the half-grab is proposed 
that is as fast as the grab and as accurate as the 
strip. A 2-inch sample is raveled on one side and 
placed in the testing machine so that the raveled 
edge is parallel to the edge of the 1-inch clamp. 

The mean coefficient of variation is given for 
10 types of fabrics for the 3 methods. The rela- 
tion between the breaking strength results is 
shown graphically.—M. B. H. 


Development of nylon, E. K. Botton. Ind. & 
Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 34, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 53-58. 

The history of nylon dates from 1928 when 
Wallace H. Carothers began the fundamental 
research on polycondensation. By means ofthe 
molecular still, Carothers was able to prepare 
linear superpolyesters having molecular weights 
from 10,000 to 25,000, from which fibers could be 
formed. These fibers were only of theoretical 
interest because their low melting points and wide 
solubility made them useless as textile fibers. 
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The second period of the research leading to 
nylon was characterized by the synthesis of a 
polyamide which might form the basis for a com- 
mercial textile fiber. On February 28, 1935, the 
superpolymer ‘66’ from hexamethylenediamine 
and adipic acid was first synthesized. Many 
different kinds of polyamides from diamines and 
dibasic acids, from amino acids and interpolymers 
were studied, but the “66” polymer because of its 
properties was selected for manufacture. 

The third period of research was the develop- 
ment of the manufacture of nylon and its fabrica- 
tion into yarn and hosiery. The processes are 
briefly described. About 230 chemists and engi- 
neers were engaged in the manufacturing develop- 
ment before the designs were turned over to the 
construction engineers. The properties of nylon 
are described.—V. C. J. 


Cotton fabric constructions in relation to water 
resistance, P. J. Woop. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 
31, No. 1 (Jan. 5, 1942), pp. P6—P12. 

It is estimated that more than 20 million yards 
of cotton fabrics are treated with water-resistant 
finishes each month for civilian and governmental 
purposes. Significant advances have been made 
in the chemistry of water-resistant finishes; yet 
today fabrics are still selected for resistant finishing 
with little or no knowledge of the relation between 
construction and water resistance. 

Serious and costly confusion has existed in the 
trade as a result of attempting to produce water- 
resistant finishes on cotton constructions which 
had neither been designed nor intended for such 
use. In this study more than 50 constructions 
were processed and tested under controlled, prac- 
tical, mill conditions. 

Five different types of water-resistance tests 
and the Gurley air-permeability test were made 
on the treated fabrics. Two new instruments 
for testing water repellency were constructed for 
this work, an impact-penetration tester and a 
rubbing-penetration tester. 

The information obtained was so significant 
that those who had worked on this research felt 
that the problem is now on a sounder and more 
scientific basis, to the profit of all concerned, from 
designer to consumer.—L. W. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


“T’ll take it!” The National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council (of which the AHEA is a member) 
is putting out a series of leaflets on the theme: 
Action today spells victory tomorrow. 

“Whenever possible say ‘I’ll take it’ instead of 
‘Send it please,’”’ urges the leaflet on home de- 
liveries of packages. “Start using a shopping bag. 
Don’t ask for emergency deliveries. Buy care- 
fully so that you won’t want to return purchases. 
Don’t ask to have purchases sent C.O.D.” 

“Let’s Stop Hoarding” is the appeal of another 
leaflet, which lists three things consumers can do 
to help with an all-out drive against hoarding. 
It tells ““‘What’s Wrong with Hoarding” and asks 
that shoppers “think things over.” 

Navy blue type, navy blue stars on white paper 
make the leaflets attractive to look at. 

They’d be excellent material to distribute to 
women’s groups and adult study classes. Free 
as long as the supply lasts. National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


“Uncle Sam Wants It to Last.” That’s the 
name of the March 1942 bulletin put out by the 
home service committee of the American Gas 
Association to explain the care and correct use of 
the gas equipment in the kitchen. It tells the 
best way to clean the various parts of a gas range, 
gives excellent tips as to cookery and the use of hot 
water. 

Five home economics women in business are on 
the 1942 home service committee responsible for 
this and other bulletin publications: Ruth Shel- 
don, Jane Roberts, Cephalie Lewis, Helen Reilly, 
and Ruth Soule. 

Price of bulletin 10 cents. Available from your 
local gas company. 


Expenditure Habits. Welfare workers planning 
family budgets and relief allowances and students 
of consumption problems will be glad to know 
that the Summary Volume of ‘Money Disburse- 
ments of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
1934-36” is off the press. It provides valuable 
data about the kind of living available to city 
families of this important group. (The National 
Resources Committee estimates that out of the 
nation’s 24 million nonrelief families in 1935-36, 
13 million were dependent for most of their sup- 
port on the earnings of these two groups.) 
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Two bits of information gleaned from the report: 
The average family, which included 3.6 persons, 
spent $508, a third of its entire income, for food; 
$160, or $44 per person, for clothing. Authors of 
this 402-page publication (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Bulletin No. 638) are Dr. Faith M. 
Williams and Alice C. Hanson. Price 55 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Financial Tangles. The American Institute 
for Economic Research recently published a paper- 
back book of 159 pages on “‘How to Avoid Finan- 
cial Tangles.” Purpose of the book is to help the 
average person solve most of his financial prob- 
lems. It takes up the financial hazards incidental 
to car ownership and insurance, ownership of 
stocks and other securities, life insurance con- 
tracts. Price $1, at the Institute’s offices, 54 
Dunster Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Super Salesmanship. Neither haphazard nor 
high-pressure salesmanship is that taught by a 
beautifully illustrated bulletin, “Selling Home 
Furnishings,” recently published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The salesperson it aims to 
develop is a gracious, sympathetic, but clever crea- 
ture who gently but firmly leads the shopper to 
buy the article she should have at a price she can 
afford to pay. Each chapter concludes with a 
list of questions and exercises and a suggested 
reading list. It should be helpful not only in 
classes in distributive education but also in classes 
in interior decoration. Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 216. Price 45 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Negro Youth. Negro youth have been misun- 
derstood by the sentimental reformer, by the 
moralist, by the enthusiastic educator, by the 
research specialist whose statistics are sociologi- 
cally fragmentary, and by leaders of their own 
race. 

So declares Robert L. Sutherland in the 135- 
page booklet, “Color, Class, and Personality,” 
prepared for the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education. 

The booklet is a readable and interesting report 
on a three-year study which began with an in- 
quiry into the conditions of Negro youth in general 
and then centered around the question, ““How does 
the fact of being born a Negro affect the develop- 
ing personality of a boy or girl?” 
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It summarizes findings of the entire project, 
suggests their implications for our national life, 
and tells about the five projects sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education as means for improving 
conditions for Negro youth. 

Anyone who is teaching Negro children, and 
especially adolescents, would find this booklet most 
helpful, as would also anyone interested in helping 
further the cause of democracy in these United 
States. 

Dr. Sutherland, who wrote up the research, was 
once professor of sociology at Bucknell University, 
is now director of the Hogg Foundation’s educa- 
tional lectureship and mental health program 
administered by the University of Texas. 

Price 75 cents. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Toward Understanding the Jews. “An under- 
standing of Jewish life in America is essential not 
only to combat misconceptions which weaken 
American unity but also to promote inter-group 
well-being,’”’ comments Stewart G. Cole in the 
introduction to “The Jews in America: A Selected 
Bibliography for School and Community Use.” 
The bibliography has a section on juvenile reading 
as well as on materials for adults. 

Free from the Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Family Nutrition. As its contribution to the 
national nutrition program, the Philadelphia 
Child Health Society is publishing a 106-page 
monograph entitled ‘Family Nutrition.”” Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, well-known home economist, 
was one of six persons on the committee respon- 
sible for this authoritative, well-illustrated pub- 
lication. 

Included in it is a report on tests on the nutri- 
tional status of samples of the civilian population, 
ways the tests were made, a concise statement of 
the dietary value of common foods. The last 
section is “Balanced Diets and Balanced Budgets.” 

Free as long as the supply lasts. Philadelphia 
Child Health Society, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Red Cross Booklet. A basket of wholesome 
fruits and vegetables reproduced in their natural 
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bright colors adorns the cover page of the fourth 
edition of “Food and Nutrition,” published by the 
American Red Cross. The four chapters and 
eight tables tell the nutrition gospel in practical 
terms of everyday diets that will insure good nutri- 
tion. 

Price 35 cents at your nearest Red Cross Area 
Office: 615 North St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia; 1709 Washington Avenue, St. Louis; 
or Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


The Dietitian. An attractive 24-page booklet, 
“Dietetics as a Profession,” answers five questions 
asked by many a college girl in search of a career: 
Who is a dietitian? Where are dietitians em- 
ployed? How do dietitians obtain positions? 
What are the conditions of work? What are the 
personal qualifications of a dietitian? Mary I. 
Barber, president of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, wrote the foreword. 

Price 10 cents. American Dietetic Association, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


On Teachers of Vocational Education. What 
are the provisions for the training of teachers of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes and 
the George-Deen Acts? How do the states or- 
ganize and administer their programs? A recent 
U. S. Office of Education bulletin, ““The State 
and the Preservice Preparation of Teachers of 
Vocational Education (Federally Aided Pro- 
grams),’”’ written by Herbert B. Swanson answers 
these questions and others. 

Homemaking education at Iowa State College 
and at Colorado State College is described in de- 
tail as examples of work in that vocational field. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 219. Price 
20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Adelaide Steele Baylor’s Picture. Sepia repro- 
ductions of a portrait of Miss Baylor, long chief 
of the home economics education service in the 
U. S. Office of Education, may be purchased for 10 
cents each from Mildred Crump, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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News Notes . . 


General 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
The Montreal meeting of the Federation, scheduled 
for July 8 to 10, has been postponed “for the 
duration.” Instead, the Federation is sponsoring 
an Institute on World Problems to be held at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., from 
July 12 to August 15. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
new president, Florence J. Atwood, associate 
director of the FSA, took over her duties on March 
28. 

State Nutrition Committee. A state-wide nu- 
trition conference was held in Lincoln on April 29. 
Helen S. Mitchell of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services assisted with the intensive 
work that was done on developing further work 
plans for the nutrition program in the state. The 
committee helped the state assistance department 
set up new food allowances and suggested menus, 
market orders, and recipes. The material is 
designed for use by anyone interested in econom- 
ical diets and is available for general distribution 
in a booklet that costs ten cents. 

University of Nebraska. Staff members of the 
foods and nutrition division are teaching three 
sections of the Red Cross Standard Nutrition 
Course in which 170 women are enrolled. 

Neighborhood Nutrition Nights, directed by 
members of the foods and nutrition staff, are 
developing as an activity and recreation for the 
whole family in different sections of Lincoln. 

The last of April the home economics department 
was hostess to the annual conference of workers 
in the Regional Co-operative Project on the 
Nutritional Status of College Women. Repre- 
sentatives from Minnesota, Kansas, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Iowa attended. 

A research bulletin entitled “One Hundred 
Studies of the Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron, and 
Nitrogen Metabolism and Requirement of Young 
Women” by Ruth M. Leverton and Alice G. 
Marsh was issued by the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station this spring. 

Extension Service. Mary Ellen Brown, state 
leader of home demonstration work, is recovering 


satisfactorily from an injury sustained in January 
as the result of a fall on an icy step. 

The State Victory Home and Garden program 
has included demonstrations relative to gardening 
and the use of home products as well as canning 
demonstrations that will result in Victory Canning 
Bees this summer. 

A recent letter from Lillian Reynard, former 
home demonstration agent in Nebraska and now 
in the Extension Service in Hawaii, describes her 
work and the effect of the war on the activities 
and program in the Islands. 

Mrs. Mary Borreson Nelson, 4-H club leader 
who has been with the Extension Service since 
1923, recently resigned to devote her full time to 
her farm home and thereby help with the increased 
farm program. Dorothea Follmer, formerly home 
demonstration agent of Thayer County, is her 
successor. 

Farm Security Administration. Home super- 
visors have helped to make contacts with and 
plan for maximum food production in every FSA 
family. About 90 per cent of these families kept 
farm and home records during 1941. An analysis 
of 3,609 of their record books, covering a 12- 
month period, showed that 74 per cent of the 
families had produced, on their own farm, over 
$200 in family living at prices then current in 
the locality. 

Families on small farms and acreages have 
received 7,290 Food-for-Freedom loans for the 
purchase of seed, tools, cows, chickens, and sows 
so that each family can produce most of its own 
food. 


New York 

New York Home Economics Association. 
The state-wide Victory Garden program of the 
Extension Service has been endorsed by the 
Association. A handbook for its officers, both 
state and district, has been prepared under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Anna Barsam. 

State Defense Council. Funds have been 
allocated to the New York State College of Home 
Economics for a special war emergency program of 
nutrition, food conservation, household manage- 
ment and care of equipment, and the training of 
persons in efficient mass feeding. Funds allo- 
cated to the state nutrition committee will make 
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possible the employment of a field worker, in 
addition to the present full-time executive secre- 
tary, to work with county nutrition committees. 

Council of Home Economics Agencies. To 
co-ordinate home economics services to families, 
representatives of state agencies carrying on 
programs through field workers have organized a 
state council with the following officers: chairman, 
Marion S. Van Liew, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education in the State Department of 
Education; vice-chairman, Helen Judy Bond, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; secretary, 
Eunice Heywood, Extension Service. 

Columbia University. Lillian H. Locke is 
chairman of the committee on war relief of the 
Central Committee of Teachers College on War 
and Defense. This committee has co-ordinated 
such activities as sales and fund raising, salvage 
of war materials, emergency knitting and sewing, 
and bandage rolling, and has helped to organize 
the USO book campaign, contributions to the 
Red Cross blood bank, purchase of defense bonds 
through a pay-rol]l deduction plan for employees of 
Teachers College and its affiliated schools, and 
sale of defense stamps in the College. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, who is serving on the 
advisory board of the nutrition committee of the 
American Red Cross chapter in New York City, 
spoke this spring before the Community Council of 
Trenton, New Jersey, on “The Role of Women and 
Girls in the Present War Emergency.” 

Cornell University. Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
director of the New York State College of Home 
Economics since July, has been appointed by the 
University Board of Trustees to be the first dean 
of the College, effective July 1. 

Home economics work was started at Cornell 
by Martha Van Rensselaer who, in 1900, organ- 
ized a reading course for farmers’ wives. Flora 
Rose came to Cornell in 1907 as a visiting lecturer 
and remained to work with Miss Van Rensselaer 
as codirector of the department, which became, in 
1925, the State College of Home Economics, 
under the administration of the dean of the State 
College of Agriculture. After Miss Van Rens- 
selaer’s death in 1932, Miss Rose was appointed 
director and served in this office until her retire- 
ment in 1940. 

Skidmore College. Home economics seniors 
are publishing a semiweekly column, “From A 
to Z,” in the local paper. Included is the photo- 
graph of the student whose signed article stresses 
the part of nutrition in national defense. 
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Extension Service. Two state-wide programs 
featuring home economics—Victory Gardens and 
Better Living from the Farm—are being promoted 
in 55 up-state counties. Nearly 50 organizations 
are co-operating with the extension service com- 
mittee in charge of the Victory Gardens campaign. 
The state’s first county council was in Liberty. 


North Dakota 


The State Nutrition Committee in North 
Dakota is a subcommittee of a state committee on 
family living and functions in each county through 
the county co-ordination committee. At present 
25 counties have appointed a chairman of family 
living. This chairman and the county committee 
will work closely with the state committee. 

Extension Service. Jean Hatt, a graduate of 
Iowa State College, began work as associate 
county agent for Cass County on February 1. 

Extension home economists joined with the 
agricultural staff in four district training meetings 
for county extension, FSA, vocational education, 
war board, and other workers in the Food-for- 
Victory program. These meetings were followed 
by 800 community meetings attended by over 
60,000 persons. Over 200,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed on different phases of food production 
and consumption. 

Home economists, homemakers’ clubs, and 4-H 
clubs are participating in the Victory Garden 
program sponsored by Governor Moses, the state 
defense council, and the state war board. The 
extension service prepared the leaflets used. 

All work offered in the counties this spring will 
be geared to the war effort. The final meeting 
for the program year will be a county-wide Victory 
Day in every county in which homemakers’ 
clubs and 4-H clubs will participate. The public 
is invited, and three specialists from the state 
extension office will appear on each program. 

Farm Security Administration. The farm and 
home improvement program, now in operation in 
22 counties, will assist low-income farm owners to 
better their housing conditions. 

Mrs. Laura K. McCrory resigned as associate 
state FSA director on April 1 to become nutrition 
consultant in the maternal and child welfare 
division of the Department of Public Health. 

Vocational Education Department. Four dis- 
trict teacher-training conferences were held in 
four centers in March to help meet present prob- 
lems of teachers and to help teachers adjust their 
teaching to meet present war conditions. 
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Work Projects Administration. Beginning in 
january, fresh whole milk was made available to 
WPA school-lunch projects through WPA funds. 
Only pasteurized milk from dairies certified by 
the State Department of Health may be used. 
The Department of Health volunteered its services 
in checking the source of milk. 

The training centers of the WPA Housekeeping 
Aide Project are to be used as informational clinics 
to which homemakers from low-income homes may 
be referred by welfare agencies. These women 
will spend one day every two weeks at the centers, 
where assistance will be given them with their home 
problems. 

The WPA Production Project is devoting most 
of its time to making outer garments. Particular 
thought is being paid to the needs of the high 
school girl with the aim that her clothing shall not 
mark her as being of the relief group. 

In several localities a number of school gardens 
are being sponsored, and both WPA labor and 
supervision are used. Food thus produced will 
be preserved for use on school-lunch projects. 


Ohio 

The Consumer Advisory Committee of the 
Ohio council of defense includes three members of 
the Ohio Home Economics Association: Laura 
Heston, Elizabeth Dyer, and Minnie Price. 

Ohio State University. Minerva King is the 
new instructor in household equipment. A former 
teacher in the American College, Istanbul, Turkey, 
she also has had experience as a technician at 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Frances Mauck, while on leave during the winter 
and spring quarters, taught at the University of 
Washington. 

Helen Mitchell of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services spoke on ‘Eating for Effi- 
ciency’’ at an all-university meeting on the 
campus on February 9. 

Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
spent February 26 to 28 on the campus working 
with the staff on the curriculum study. 

Students in home-furnishing classes under the 
supervision of Alma C. Heiner are obtaining prac- 
tical experience in furnishing apartments attrac- 
tively at low cost by working with the Columbus 
housing projects. 

A study of the food consumption of two groups 
of young men living in campus dormitories is being 
made under the direction of Hughina McKay and 
Mary B. Patton. Meals on two economic levels 
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are presented: those at Baker Hall, where 50 men 
are fed, are provided on a liberal food budget; 
those in the Buckeye Club, where 120 men are 
fed, are on a more limited allowance. 

University of Cincinnati. The home economics 
program offered by the faculty of the School of 
Administration to meet wartime needs has in- 
cluded workshops for consumer groups and leaders 
of play groups; a refresher course in nutrition for 
teachers and dietitians; and courses in child care 
and family relationships in wartime, nutrition and 
home management for social workers, and clothing 
and textiles. 

Extension Service. Sixty Ohio counties have 
organized nutrition committees. Many have well- 
developed education programs. 

Cleveland. The Misses Greer, Skove, and 
Stromberg of the Home Economics Curriculum 
Center arranged an exhibit showing two groups of 
foods costing the same amount but one yielding 
few nutrients and the other abounding in nutrients. 
This was exhibited at an evening meeting on 
nutrition attended by parents of Nathan Hale 
Junior High and Paul Revere Elementary pupils. 


Oregon 


Oregon Home Economics Association. ‘‘De- 
fense Behind the Lines’ was the discussion topic 
of the spring meeting in Portland on March 27. 
May Du Bois presided and about 100 home 
economists attended. 

Speakers and their subjects were: Mrs. M. H. 
Hartwell of the Oregon State Defense Council, 
“What the Home Economist Can Do in Helping 
the Consumer Movement”; Dean Ava B. Milam 
of Oregon State College, chairman of the state 
nutrition council, ‘What the Home Economist 
Can Do in Helping in the Nutrition Program”; 
Vera Brandon of Oregon State College, ““‘What the 
Home Economist Can Do to Prepare for Provision 
for the Preschool Child in an Emergency’’; and 
Bertha Kohlhagen, state supervisor of home 
economics education, ‘What the Home Economist 
Can Do to Strengthen ‘Defense Behind the 
Lines.’ ”’ 

Conference of Homemaking Teachers. The 
Annual State Conference for Oregon Homemaking 
Teachers will be held from June 15 to July 3 on the 
Oregon State College campus. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona, will be the guest leader 
of a curriculum workshop. 

Extension Service. The 4-H club summer 
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school session will again be held on the campus at 
Oregon State College during the first two weeks of 
June. Enrollment is expected to be somewhat 
curtailed because of the need of boys’ and girls’ 
help on the farm. 

Izola Jensen, specialist in community social 
organization, is on leave because of ill health. 

The mattress-making project in the state, 
under the co-operative program of the extension 
service and the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, will be completed during the early summer. 
Completion of it has been delayed due to a short- 
age of cotton and ticking. 

Farm Security Administration. Neighborhood 
action group meetings are being held with FSA 
families to discuss ways and means that can be 
used not only to produce foods in victory gardens 
but to see that the foods raised are canned, stored, 
or otherwise preserved for out-of-season use. 
Successive plantings and varieties best suited 
to local growing conditions are being studied. 
High-quality seed is being purchased through 
pooling of individual orders. 

Every family co-operating in the FSA program 
is planning greater food conservation. Increased 
home production of foods will mean a greater 
supply of commercial foods for Oregon defense 
workers and the armed forces stationed in the 
Pacific area. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morales of Mansfield State Teach- 
ers College is the Association’s new president. 

PVA Conference. Homemaking teachers, su- 
pervisors, and county advisers will consider 
problems related to ““‘Homemaking Education in 
the Program for Victory”’ at the meetings of the 
homemaking section of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association at Eagles Mere on June 25 
and 26. 

Participants in the Thursday afternoon sym- 
posiumon "Family Needs in Wartime”’ will include 
Berenice Mallory of the U. S. Office of Education; 
Laura W. Drummond of Pennsylvania State 
College; and Mrs. Kathryn Mills, FSA, State 
College. “‘What Families Can Do to Meet Their 
Needs”’ will be discussed Friday afternoon by Lois 
Clark and Irene Patterson of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and Agnes Brum- 
baugh, Pennsylvania Extension Service. 

Consumer-Retailer Victory Forum. To _ pro- 
mote co-operation with the government in its war 
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effort and to discuss major issues resulting from 
rising prices, rationing, changing qualities of me: 
chandise, and curtailed store service, a committ«: 
representing consumer organizations and reta 

store executives arranged a forum on March 25 
in Philadelphia. Cochairmen were Ardenia Cha; 

man of Drexel Institute and Harold W. Bright 
man of L. Bamberger Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, chairman of the National Consumer 
Retailer Council. The afternoon program wa 
broadcast over Philadelphia stations. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The council held a dinner meeting and planning 
session at the Bates Hotel in Brookings on Apri! 
24. A meeting of the state nutrition committe: 
was arranged the following day at State College, 
in order to conserve tires and gasoline for thos 
who belong to both groups. 

A “Homemaking Club Handbook”’ for student 
home economics clubs of South Dakota has been 
published by the Association and the division of 
vocational education of the Department of Public 
Instruction at Pierre. Affiliated clubs in the 
state have received a copy. 

State Nutrition Committee. Two-day ‘‘re- 
fresher courses” in nutrition, under the commit- 
tee’s supervision and sponsorship, are being given 
at key points in the state—Aberdeen, Brookings, 
Sioux Falls, and Vermillion—to prepare home 
economics graduates to teach nutrition to lay 
groups in their respective communities. 

University of South Dakota. Myrtle Ericson, 
instructor of foods and nutrition, was on leave 
during the spring quarter for research in food 
preparation at lowa State College. Mrs. Zella 
Dunlop Handley of Vermillion, who did her gradu- 
ate work in foods and nutrition at the University 
of California, has been substituting during Miss 
Ericson’s absence. 

Extension Service. Maude EF. 
home demonstration agent in Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, is the new specialist in nutrition to 
succeed the late Susan Z. Wilder, who died last 
fall after having served in this position for 20 


Stitt, formerly 


years. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. |r. 
E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 
was the principal speaker at the Association 
meeting in Nashville on April 3. Jessie W. Harris 
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{ the University of Tennessee, president-elect of 
the AHEA, was the luncheon speaker. 

University of Tennessee. Druzilla C. Kent 
spoke on “Educational Implications of an Ade- 
quate Food Supply”’ before the vocational section 
ff the Education Association of South Carolina in 
Columbia on March 19. 

The one-term course in home demonstration 
methods for home economics seniors has been 
supervised by Elizabeth Moreland and conducted 
by 14 extension workers, each of whom discusses 
or demonstrates a different phase of the home 
demonstration program. 

Extension Service. In carrying on the war 
program, Tennessee home demonstration agents 
are using as one of their slogans “Victory Begins 
at Home.” The “‘Food for Freedom” produced on 
Tennessee farms will be canned and dried in more 
convenient kitchens; family morale will be main- 
tained through more comfortable, attractive 
homes; and sanitation, cleanliness, and adequate 
screening will contribute materially to the health 
of Tennessee farm families. Home demonstration 
agents are also trying to help farm women with 
care, repair, and selection of clothes, using the 
slogans “Care Saves Wear” and “Clothes with 
More Wear and Less Tear.” 

NYA Training Classes. Letitia Walsh of the 
U. S. Office of Education spent a week in Ten- 
nessee to visit several of the related training 
classes being conducted for NYA groups. 


Texas 


State Nutrition Council. Helen S. Mitchell of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
attended the meeting of the state nutrition council 
in Austin in March. 

East Texas State Teachers College. Home 
economics teachers and students at the College 
and supervisors and homemaking girls at the 
training centers have been actively contributing 
to civilian defense through projects on better food 
habits, conservation of foods and clothing, and 
improving consumer buying; managing their time 
better; teaching Red Cross nutrition classes; and 
qualifying as first aiders. 

Mary Hardin Baylor College. Rowena Ander- 
son is teaching a course in nutrition in co-operation 
with the Red Cross. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
The dietetics class under the direction of Josephine 
Brooks sponsored a city-wide nutrition campaign 
this spring and arranged to have a food exhibit 
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based on the Texas Food Standard placed each 
week end in the six larger grocery stores in the city. 

Elizabeth Tucker has been teaching a defense 
class in rural communities. 

Texas State College for Women. A district 
institute was held at the College this spring for 
county supervisors of the WPA school lunch. 

The students in the housing course are co-operat- 
ing on a Negro housing project in Dallas. 

Texas Technological College. “Deriving the 
Greatest Possible Satisfaction from Things Avail- 
able” was the theme for the Home Economics 
Open House on April 17 and 18. 

Mildred Horton of the Texas Extension Service 
spoke at the annual home economics banquet on 
April 25. 

Extension Service. Farm women, men, boys, 
and girls are enlisting their efforts toward winning 
the war by signing the Victory Demonstrator’s 
Pledge. 

Texas Dietetic Association. Rosa Spearman, 
director of public school lunchrooms in Dallas, 
is the Association’s new president, and Jonnie H. 
McCrery of Texas Technological College, is the 
new vice-president. 

Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
East-Central District met in Farmville on April 
11 with “Consumer Education” as the discussion 
topic. 

The West-Central District held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, on April 18. 
Claudine Mayhew of the American Viscose Asso- 
ciation spoke on “‘Feminine Morale of 1942 Spring 
Fashions’ and presented a fashion show of the 
new rayon summer materials, using girls from the 
home economics classes of Radford State Teachers 
College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute as 
models. 

The Northern District met April 25 in Charlottes- 
ville with Edna Van Horn, executive secretary of 
the AHEA, as speaker. Another feature of the 
program was a panel discussion on “Co-ordinating 
Home Economics Efforts.” 

The Eastern District met on May 9 at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond. ‘‘Nutrition’’ was 
the theme, and reports of the work of the nutrition 
committees in Norfolk County and in Richmond 
were given by the leaders. There was also a 
round-table discussion on “Canteen Setups” led by 
Helen Ward, state director of school lunches. 

Roanoke Home Economics Association. The 
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Association co-operated with the Roanoke schools 
in putting on an intensive nutrition program. 
March 15 to 21 was designated “Defense Food 
Week,” and motion pictures, food exhibits, poster 
displays, talks, radio programs, and newspaper 
publicity were featured. 

Association members are teaching nutrition 
classes to lay people and also training leaders to 
teach nutrition. 

Edith Verran is the Association’s new treasurer 
to succeed Alice Crocket, who resigned from the 
Appalachian Light and Power Company to accept 
a position with the Appalachian Company in 
Pulaski. 

State Teachers College, Farmville. The home 
economics faculty placed major emphasis on all 
phases of consumer education and home nursing 
during the spring term. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The institu- 
tional management majors are managing the 
lunchroom in the public school as a service to 
defense and also for training. 

Graduate students are holding nutrition classes 
for several lay groups. 

Extension Service. All extension workers are 
placing major emphasis on the production and 
conservation program. Home demonstration and 
4-H clubs selected “The War and Your Woolens”’ 
for study during April and “The Care of House- 
hold Equipment and Furnishings” for May. 
Conservation of food by canning, drying, brining, 
and other methods will be considered in June and 
July. 

HEWIB’s. Nutritionists with the 
Electric and Power Company have taught Red 
Cross Nutrition and Canteen classes to 1500 
homemakers in Tidewater Virginia who have re- 
ceived certificates for canteen mass feeding. 
Nutrition clinics on Food for Victory, with 
emphasis on planning and packing the lunch and 
also purchasing the lunch, were attended by wives, 
mothers, and landladies of Virginia Electric and 
Power employees. Plans are being made for the 
Company's nutritionists to give many demonstra- 
tions in food preservation during the summer. 

The nutritionist with the Richmond Dairy 
Council, in co-operation with the city schools, is 
conducting a victory school lunch campaign to 
teach children selection of lunches. The Dairy 
Council is also co-operating in sponsoring in the 
Negro schools in Richmond an essay contest on 
“Why I Drink Milk.” The prize will be a basket 
of protective foods. 


Virginia 
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State De partment of Health. Sally Ann Kurka. 
nutrition consultant of the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health, and Susan Hughes, county home 
demonstration agent, are working on a nutrition 
program for Spotsylvania County. 

Marjorie Heseltine, nutrition consultant of the 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, spoke at the Regional 
Nutrition Institute at South Hill. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Ailsie M. Stevenson is the Association’s new 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Eastern Section met at Colfax on March 28, 
with Leila Wall Hunt, section chairman, presiding. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney. The 6th graders in the Laboratory 
School under the direction of Frances Jensen and 
student teachers have been enjoying a new class in 
art needlework. They have also been sewing on 
arm bands for the local OCD. 

State College of Washington. The College of 
Home Economics has issued attractive booklets 
announcing courses for the coming Summer 
Session. The Workshop will be offered again. 
Several short refresher courses in various phases of 
home economics will be given to enable teachers 
to meet better the requirements of the national 
emergency. Mrs. Mildred Graves Ryan, author 
of Clothes and Personality, will again be among the 
visiting instructors this summer. Dr. Hazel 
Cushing, family life specialist, also will be on the 
staff. 

A series of weekly demonstrations, as part of the 
Nutrition-for-Defense program, is being given at 
the Washington Water Power kitchen in Pullman 
by members of the College foods demonstration 
class. Several homemakers are assisting, and 
Mrs. Frances Dunn, instructor in foods, is direct- 
ing the work. 

Alice Newbill is giving a second course in can- 
teen work. Mrs. Margaret Mighell Weller is 
assisting with an afternoon section for house- 
mothers. 

Dean Velma Phillips, state chairman of the 
nutrition for defense committee, presided at a 
state meeting in Seattle on March 14. While 
there she addressed a meeting of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce on “The Consumers’ 
Pledge for Victory.”” On March 19 she spoke 


before the Spokane branch of the AAUW on 
“Consumer Education Vital Today.” 
Dorothy Barton is a new member of the home 
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conomics staff. She received her B.S. and M.S. 
from the University of New Hampshire and her 
doctor’s degree in Anatomy from Yale. 

As her contribution to the war effort, Leila Wall 
Hunt has written a book entitled You and Your 
Food, which is published by the extension service 
for use in state nutrition work. 

Dr. Gladys Branegan, president of the AHEA, 
visited the campus on April 11 and 12. On April 
11 she was guest of honor and speaker at a formal 
dinner to which the home economics staffs of the 
State College and the University of Idaho and all 
the other home economists in the region were 
invited. On April 12 she was guest speaker at the 
annual breakfast of the Ellen H. Richards Club. 

University of Washington. The School of 
Home Economics participated in a series of courses 
given without credit during the spring quarter 
forall women on the campus. Those offered were 
canning and frozen food pack, meal planning and 
preparation, and clothing for the duration. The 
latter includes the restyling and care of clothes, 
simple changes and improvements to make old 
clothes wear longer and look better, and what to 
buy under present conditions. Next fall Child 
Care in War Service will be offered. 

Grace G. Denny has been appointed consultant 
on textiles to the Secretary of War and will act 
in an advisory capacity to the Army in this area. 
She will remain at the University but will be on 
call by the Quartermaster Supply Officer, Seattle 
General Depot, to advise on textiles purchased by 
the service men. The Seattle General Depot 

does the contracting and purchasing for the four 
northwestern states and Alaska. 

Jennie I. Rowntree offered a course in nutrition 
for leaders of various organizations. The class 
had six meetings of one anda half hours each. 
Over 200 were enrolled. 

The Seattle Euthenics Club held its fourth all- 
day meeting of the year at the School of Home 
Economics, with 70 in attendance. The new 
president is Mrs. Joseph S. Bodenmueller. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. The Campus School Building is now 
completed and is expected to be ready for use 
during the summer quarter. 


West Virginia 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens. The 
Home Economics Club is preparing a petition to 
become a chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi. 

West Virginia University. The University has 
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purchased a house that is being remodeled into a 
home economics practice house. It is to be ready 
for occupancy at the close of this school year. 

The West Virginia University Health Center 
opened April 15. 

Nutrition classes sponsored by the Red Cross 
are well attended in the state. 

A First Aid course for West Virginia teachers is 
part of the plan for civilian defense. 

4-H Mobilization Week. Between April 5 and 
11, designated 4-H Mobilization Week, the West 
Virginia counties co-operated in the national 
program to mobilize more than one million 4-H 
club members, the millions of ex-club members,and 
rural boys and girls who are not club members. 
This mobilization of rural youth for national 
support in the war effort furnishes a real opportu- 
nity for service for all rural people. 


Wisconsin 


State Nutrition Committee. All county home 
agents in the extension service participated in the 
nutrition refresher course held under the auspices 
of the committee and the University of Wisconsin 
on February 6 and 7, following Farm and Home 
Week. 

Six regional nutrition conferences sponsored by 
the committee have been held this spring. The 
purpose has been to stimulate interest in nutrition 
as an important factor in the health of individuals 
and familics and to make available accurate, up- 
to-date nutrition information needed in providing 
adequate diets. 

The Stout Institute. Emily Farnham has been 
head of the art department during the second 
semester. She succeeds Mrs. Helen Druley Ecles, 
who resigned to establish a home in Plentywood, 
Montana. 

Letitia Walsh is on leave this year to do NYA 
work with the U. S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Several students in the Consumer Information 
class are taking charge of a program for the local 
women’s club on “Responsibilities of Consumers 
in a War Program.” 

Because of the emergency, many subject-matter 
courses have been reorganized both in content and 
methods, particularly those dealing with food 
selection and management. “A large number of 
senior college women are enrolled in Red Cross 
First Aid, Nutrition, Canteen, and Home Nursing 
courses. 


University of Wisconsin. A nutrition institute 
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for home economics women in business was held 
from March 23 to 27. During the five-day session 
home service advisers from all parts of the state 
were given instruction in the various aspects of 
nutrition, including a survey of nutrition princi- 
ples, new methods of cookery to preserve vitamins 
and minerals, food demonstrations to show the 
preparation of products that should be used more 
commonly in the present emergency, and the like. 
Frances MacKinnon, director of nutrition for the 
midwestern area of the American Red Cross, spoke 
at one of the evening sessions. 

Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
spent the week of March 10 in the home economics 
department conducting with the home economics 
faculty a series of conferences on curriculum 
problems. 

Milwaukee Vocational School. Homemaking 
classes at the Vocational School are much smaller 
this year due to the increased number of young 
women enrolling in industrial courses. With 
fewer teaching hours in this department and 
practically the same number of teachers as before, 
an opportunity has been provided for a long-needed 
analysis of the homemaking curriculum with the 
goal of more adequately meeting the needs and 
desires of the young women and adultsinthe home- 
making department. To date, the various major 
and minor activities in the four areas of Food, 
Clothing, Shelter, and The Family have been 
analyzed. 

Extension Service. Mary Brady, Charlotte 
Buslaff, and Gladys Stillman, nutritionists, par- 
ticipated with members of the horticulture depart- 
ment in six district garden training conferences 
for the county and home demonstration agents. 

Edna Baumann, former Langlade County home 
agent, is now assistant state club leader to succeed 
Geneva Amundson Erickson, resigned. Ellen 
Krueger has succeeded Miss Baumann in Lang- 
lade County. 

Mrs. Mabel Joos Murdock has been employed 
as home agent in Clark County to succeed Alice 
Olson, who recently resigned. 


Wyoming 

University of Wyoming. A Personal and Voca- 
tional Guidance course introduced last fall for 
freshmen has attempted to help them formulate 
clear-cut goals for their college experience and to 
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understand basic personality needs. Factors 
maintaining health, in establishing good stud: 
methods, and in acquiring good social poise hay 
been emphasized; skills and abilities needed |) 
the homemaker have been analyzed; and fiel 
open to home-economics-trained women ai 
occupational opportunities in Wyoming hay 
been studied. 

The contribution of various courses in the hon 
economics curriculum has been noted. Pla: 
have been made for summer experience in t! 
home and community which might increase hom: 
making skills and result in better understandi: 
of homes, family relationships, small and adole- 
cent children, and local homemaking and defens 
programs. 

Extension Service. Mae Baird, formerly She: 
idan County home demonstration agent, is doing 
graduate study in adult education at Columbia 
University. 

Extension work has received greater impetus i) 
Uinta County since the county has been divided 
into communities and subdivided into neighbor 
hoods. Neighborhood leaders have been ap 
pointed whose job is to reach from six to ten 
The needs of the home are being consid 
Plans also are being 


people. 
ered by the community. 
made to conduct garden and food-preservation 
programs covering the entire county. This work 
is being done through LaThel Gibbons, hom: 
demonstration agent, and Bert Despain, count) 
agent. 

Farm Security Administration. The hom: 
management supervisors in the northeast district 
of Wyoming are interested in working with farm 
families to assist them in having practical and 
needed home improvements. The FSA in this 
area is now able to make a loan for home improve 
ment which carries a low rate of interest and a 
long-time repayment schedule. This makes it 
possible for an FSA family to enjoy home im- 
provements while they are being paid for. Im 
provements found to be the most needed ar 


kitchen, clothing, and food storage space; im 


proved floors; additional bedrooms; a safe and 
adequate domestic water supply; minor repairs 0! 
windows, chimneys, porches, steps, and roofs. 
In order to receive this loan, it is necessary that 
the house be brought up to the minimum housing 
requirements. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 958 heckerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send __ copies Low-Calorie and ___copies of Allergy Diets. No cost. 
Address 7 = 
State 
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HOW RY-KRISP HELPS 
IN “KEEP FIT” PROGRAM 


---and saves diet-planning time for you 


Complete Allergy 

Diets 
All ready for use. Lists 
allowed and forbid- 
den foods. Includes 
tested recipes for 
wheat, milk and egg- 
free diets. Made with- 
out wheat, milk or 
eggs, Ry-Krisp is a 
safe bread for those 
allergic to one or all 
three of these foods. 
Request diets on cou- 
pon. 


* 


Simple Low- 
Calorie Diets 


Dietetically sound. 
Widely used by doc- 
tors. 1700 -calorie 
diets for men, 1200- 
calorie diets for 
women. Ry-Krisp in- 
dicated as bread be- 
cause it has only 23 
calories per wafer yet 
has a high hunger- 
satisfying value, pro- 
vides bulk to aid 
regularity. Diets on 
request. 


* 


(Offer limited to U.S.) 


Eat Whole Grain 
Bread Regularly 
Is Advice of 
Nutrition Experts 
Ry-Krisp is an out- 
and-out whole grain 
bread. Yields 7 Inter- 
national Units vita- 
min B, per 6.5 gram 
wafer, is a good 
source of iron, cop- 
per, phosphorus, 
manganese. A handy, 
delicious bread for 
everyone. Made of 

pure whole rye. 


* 
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Want to make de- 
licious whipped 
milk dishes? Send 
for your free copy 
of “Growing Up 
With Milk.” Full 
of all sorts of 
milk-rich recipes 
—menus too— 
forallage groups. 
Address Carna- 
tion Co., Dept. 
706-C, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
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IT'S HIGH TIME Everybody KNEW 


-CARNATION’S FAMOUS WHIPPING STORY! 


» Economists have told it from the housetops! That Irradi- 
ated Carnation Milk, chilled icy cold, quickly whips into snowy 
piles for delectable dishes. But sti// some people don’t know it! 

When you tell the story, don’t forget to add that whipped Carna- 
tion friples in volume . . . that it contains only 7.9% fat (fewer 


fat calories!) . 


.. that it generously supplies a// the nutrients of 


whole milk, plus “sunshine” vitamin D... and that its economy 
lifts whipped delicacies right out of the luxury class. 


NOTE: For extra stiffness use lemon juice when the flavor is suitable. Two 
tablespoons to a cup of milk, whipped in after the chilled milk is stiff. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


“FROM CONTENTED 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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MEAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


An Easy Lesson on Meat 
in Summer 


In this summer of '42, it is more impor- 
tant than ever to keep in mind the 
role meat can play in good nutrition. 
Nutritionally, meat occupies the 
same place in the summer diet that it 
holds in winter. The body requires the 
same nutrients the year round—the 
food essentials provided by meat, 
vegetables, fruit, dairy products and 
cereal foods. 


From the Arctic circle to the Equator, and 
here at ar summer and winter 

Uncle Sam’s armed forces get bal- 
anced nutrition every month of the 
vear, with great emphasis on meat 
(on the basis of nearly a pound per 
day per man). Authorities in charge 
of feeding these men know that the 
human body is the same machine 
summer and winter and needs the 
same proteins, B vitamins and min- 
erals regardless of season, tempera- 
ture or climate. Housewives can take 
a tip from the army in planning nu- 
tritious summer meals around meat. 


Meat contains these all-year-round nutri- 
tional essentials: Complete proteins, B 
vitamins and minerals (iron, copper 
and phosphorus). These nutritional 
essentials are not stored in the body 
toany appreciable extent—they must 


This Seal means thai all 
statements regarding 
healthand nutrition made 
in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical 
Association. 


be supplied daily in the foods 


you eat. 


Hot meat without ‘‘watchful waiting” — 
the delicious and thrifty pot roast 
is a summer stand-by. You can 
start it cooking early in the day, 
and leave it—with just a quick 
warm-up at mealtime. And it 
provides good slices for later cold 
servings. Stews, too, can be pre- 
pared in advance—often are bet- 
ter warmed up a second time. 


A thrifty summer roast—rolled 
breast of veal, easy to cook and 
easy to carve, because it is bone- 
less. Don’t forget that the thrift- 
ier cuts of meat have the same 
proteins, minerals and B vita- 
mins as all other cuts. 


New note 

in hamburgers 
An easy, delicious sandwich 
which is de luxe in effect but 
thrifty to make. Simply toast 
thick slices of bread on one side. 
Pile well-seasoned ground beef 
loosely on the untoasted side, 
spreading to the edges to avoid 
burning. Sprinkle meat with 
grated onion, dot with butter, 
and broil. The rich meat juice 
percolates through 
the toast, and the 
bread and meat 
blend together. 


Happy links of 
nutritious eating 
Your old favorite for out-in-the-open 
meals. A handy package made from 
meat containing complete proteins, 
B vitamins and minerals. So easy to 

epare, because already cooked. 
Eaually good for the hurry-up meal 
at home. 


Bacon—favorite summer meat—it’s hard 
to beat crisp bacon on the summer 
breakfast table. 
With cold sliced 
tomatoes, a de- 
lectable lunch 
dish. Teams with 
almost anything 
in the picnic sand- 
wich. Always 
good for the quick 
summer supper of 
bacon and eggs. 


When you want cold meats — you'll find 
your meat-man’s array of these choice 
varieties offering many tempting 
combinations. Liver sausage and sa- 
lami, luncheon loaf and cervelat, 
boiled ham and bologna are only a 
few of these tasty, serve-in- a-jiffy 
cold meats. They are high in nutri- 
tive value too. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
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HELP TO BETTER MEALS — this handbook on buying the 
thriftier meats shows more than 80 different cuts, tells what to ask for, 
how to prepare. Special offer to home economists: For classroom use, 
this booklet is available at only 2c a copyin quantities of 25 or more. 
Write American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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‘EEDs US 


THE BALANCED DIET RECOMMENDED BY YOUR GOVERNMENT 
INCLUDES TWO VEGETABLES OR MORE EVERY DAY... 


THIS CHART, SUGGESTED BY THE GAS INDUSTRY, 
SHOWS THE KINDS TO EAT AND WAYS TO PREPARE THEM 


! 
How to get | Green or yellow, and others MON. WED. FRI. 
variety in ) Beet Greens Burtered Carrots Lima Beans SUN. 
J J | — Grated Carrot Swiss Chard Cole Slaw with B dP 
two vegetables and Cabbage Green Pepper uttered Peas 
! Salad Tossed Green 
a day | some raw, some cooked THURS. Salad (Radishes 
| TUES. Spinach sat — Pepper, 
| Green Beans Lettuce, Toinato 
l Warercress and Cucumber Mustard Greens 
| Salad Salad Sweet Potatoes 
| 
| 
SPINACH BROCCOLI GREEN BEANS CAULIFLOWER SWEET 
| Cook with Serve with Serve with sauted Dip flowerets in POTATOES 
| taw bacon cheese sauce onion and batter and fry in Mash and bake 
Or chop fine, add Or lemon butter mushroom sauce deep fat with juice and 
cream sauce and sauce Combine Or with drawn grated tind of 
| sauted onion with corn as burter and orange 
How to add an | casserole dish browned bread Combine with 
crumbs apples in 
i. exciting new casserole 
flavor to some 
| 
old standbys ONIONS DANDELION PARSNIPS 
Ez | Bake ~ em fill babes with Stuff with Serve raw as salad Boil, then bake 
| cteam ~overt vegetables Sausage meat with tomatoes au gratin 
| Serve and bake and French Boil, then pan 
summer Serve boiled dressing fry in butter 
squash scallions on toast, Cook as spinach, 
| sauted in melted butter serve with 
| burter with Sauce vinegar 
omons 


6 
How to save ! 2 7 4 $ > 
vitamins | 7 Your gas range 1s ideally 
| Cook When suited to modern ‘water 
| vegetables Bring to bouling Use Cook Do not less cooking’ which saves 
mas small | boiling point} begins, rurn covered vegetables use soda vegetable vitamins and 
an amount quickly gas flame low utensils as short in minerals. Because of its 
| of water as over high and cook to keep a cme cooking flexibility you get the exact 
| possible gas flame. gently. steam in as possible. vegetables degree of heat needed 


TO THE 85,000,000 AMERICANS WHO RELY ON GAS FOR COOKNG— 
For years gas has continued to be the preferred fuel for cooking 
millions of American homes. And today the gas industry considers «a 
— privilege to support our Government's National Nutritios 
ogtam. Among the thousands of persons employed in this industry 
are some 1,500 Home Service Consultants who are working to bring 
about a higher standard of health in their respective communities 


% Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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Portrait of young rate tinproving his diet 


OOK AT THAT young fellow in the picture. 

He’s adding valuable amounts of Vitamin 

A, calcium, and milk proteins to his diet and 
having a wonderful time doing it. 


That’s the important thing about ice 
cream—it’s not only great fun, it’s a grand, 
easily digested food. For ice cream contains 
all the ingredients of milk in concentrated 
form (though in different proportions). 

Here at Borden’s, we take ice cream mak- 
ing seriously. The purity and quality of 
Borden’s Ice Cream, like the purity and 
quality of every Borden product, are con- 


stantly guarded by Borden’s unique Quality 
Control. 


This rigid system of laboratory check and 
controls protects every phase of production. 
Ice cream ... Biolac .. . Beta Lactose... 
Evaporated Milk . . . every Borden product 
conforms to exacting laboratory specifications. 


As a result, the name “Borden” on ice 
cream, as on any milk product, is a mark 
of reassurance. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


— BETTER NUTRITION 
THROUGH MILK RESEARCH 
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HOUSEHOLD'S 


Home Economics Staff 
invite you to their exhibit at the 
Boston Convention 


Here’s your chance to see all the new 
MONEY MANAGEMENT and BETTER BUYMANSHIP, 
USE AND CARE Booklets 


I you go to the Convention, we hope you will visit Household 
Finance Corporation’s booth, No. 28, in the Ballroom Assembly. 
Members of the editorial staff of the Research Department will be 
present and will welcome the opportunity to get acquainted with you. 

In the exhibit you will find a complete set of Household’s consume: 
booklets. There are now 31 volumes in this series of practical guides 
to sound money management and better buymanship. The guides dis 
cuss—impartially and dependably—the purchase, use and care of a! 
most everything needed in the home of today. Families find the infor 
mation helpful in meeting the many problems confronting them in 
wartime. Practical suggestions are made in the booklets on how to buy 
and take care of food and clothing and how to lengthen the life and 
increase the usefulness of household possessions and cars. 

If you already own some of the Household booklets, the exhibit wil! 
give you a good opportunity to look over the other volumes—and to 
see how we are revising many of the booklets to increase their useful- 
ness. Possibly you have not yet used any of the booklets in your classes. 
Then this will be a very convenient time to examine the booklets and 
judge their value to you as teaching aids. 

If you are unable to attend the Convention, we will gladly send you 
full information about the booklets. Please address the Research De- 
partment at the address below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 202 cities 
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Your Students will enjoy making... 


CRISCO’S NEW SUGAR-SAVING 


ICTORY CAKE 


“VICTORY” LACE TOP CAKE 
lg cup Crisco 
l6 cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg 
l6 cup corn syru 
2 cups sifted cake flour 
2% teaspoons baking 
powder 
2¢ cup milk 
Blend together Crisco, sugar, salr, vanilla, and 
egg. Add corn syrup and beat well. Sift 
dry ingredients and add alternately with milk. 
Bake in two 8-inch “‘Criscoed"’ layer pans in a 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) 30 minutes. 
Coot. Spread apricot filling between layers. 


To decorate top of cake, place a lace paper 
doily (wrong side up) on top of cake. Sift on 
confectioners sugar until doily is completely 
covered. Lift up carefully and you will 
have a lacy design. 


APRICOT FILLING 


2 cups dried apricots 
cup sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Soak apricots for several hours in enough 
water to cover. Cook apricots with sugar 
until thick. Beat until smooth or put through 
coarse sieve. Cool. Add lemon juice. 
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Wits sugar rationing now a reality, sugar-saving 
recipes have unusual interest. Here’s a recipe for 
delicious new Crisco cake that uses only % cup sugar 
for two 8-inch layers. And a decorative topping that 
requires only a few tablespoons more. 


Because of its timeliness, this new Victory cake should 
make a particularly interesting class project for your 
Cookery students. Both cake and topping can be com- 
pleted in an average class period. 


This new Victory cake has all the pleasing character- 
istics of Crisco-made cakes. It starts with a delight- 
fully smooth batter, free from that “curdled” look. It 
finishes with a cake of even, velvety texture .. . excep- 
tionally light yet moist .. . full-flavored. We know of 
no other shortening—not even the most expensive— 
that can give you such light cakes! 


Crisco has won the approval of hundreds of Home 
Economics teachers—millions of housewives—because 
of its excellent results in cake and pastry making, in 
frying. Have you tried new Crisco? You'll find in 
this pure, all-vegetable shortening qualities that lend 
themselves particularly well to a wide variety of cook- 
ery projects. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE...Home Economics Dept. 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. IVORY DALE- OHIO 


CRISCO 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST-SELLING 
ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 
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A STEP TOWARD THE STRENGTH AMERICA NEEDS 


National defense calls for a nation strong in easily taken three times daily. Its delightful 
morale, courage, and physical stamina. This taste makes it suitable both as a mealtime bev- 
i need can be fully realized only if nutrition is erage and as a between-meal snack. 

given the important place it deserves. For only 
through improving the national nutritional state 
can our potential strength be fully mobilized. 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Im- 
proved Ovaltine provide: 


Home Economists are in a unique position 


hy to aid in the vast campaign now being con- Dry Ovaltine 
ime ducted by the National Research Council's with milk* 
Committee on Food and Nutrition. Students, 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00Gm. — 66.00 Gm. 
4-H Club members and homemakers alike FAT 31.95 Gm. 
should be made familiar with the aims of this E 1.05 Gm. 
program, and will be interested in the way in - . 0.25Gm. 0.903 Gm. 
: which its objectives can best be attained. 5 mg. aa mg. 
ha As an aid in promoting an improved nutri- VITAMINA. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.PU. 
. tional state, New Improved Ovaltine offers VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U, 
: many advantages. Its rich supply of proteins, VITAMIN By . . 170U.S.P.U. 302 U.S.P.U. 
minerals, and vitamins are provided in readily RIBOFLAVIN . . . 0.25 mg. —1.28 mg. 
*Each serving made with 8oz. milk; based on 

assimilated form. More easily digested than average reported values for milk. 


milk alone, this delicious food drink does not 
upset the digestive apparatus, hence can be 


NEW IMPROVED 


2 KINDS —PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


Ovaltine now comes in 2 forms—plain, and sweet chocolate flavored. 
Serving for serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional value. 
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SOMETHING NEW/A 


SANDWICH SALAD... 
1 panana pee cut, fill 
2 and slice: combines two 


BANANA PEANUT BUTTER SALAD 


(1 large or 2 medium servings) 


1 ripe banana* 

2 tablespoons peanut butter 
Lettuce Salad greens 
*Use fully ripe banana . . . yellow peel 
flecked with brown 


Peel and cut banana lengthwise into 
halves. Spread cut surface of one 


4 


half with peanut butter. Top with | 

half, ne to- Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. | 

gether firmly. ‘ut into %-ine 1 slices. om | Pier 3, North River, New York City l 
Arrange on crisp lettuce. Garnish 2 ; 

with crisp greens, if desired. Serve : ! Send me free copy of B na Salad Bazaar, I 

with mayonnaise or cream dressing. ~ I 24-page illustrated booklet elightful new salad i 

recipes. 

it = i 

RECIPE BOOK City ~———State 

«UNITED FRUIT BANANAS: distrib, by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. ff 

> JHE 6-42 i 


on 
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Mothers who buy E-Z Knitted Under- 
wear for their infants never have to 
guess as to the correct size. The new 
scientific way to buy is by the baby’s 
weight, and every E-Z shirt or vest has 
a size chart printed on the sanitary con- 
tainer in which each garment is sealed. 
The chart is easy to read, the cor- 
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New Weight Chart Solves 
Perplexing Question 


E-Z UNDERWEAR 
“for any child of any age’’ 


rect size is given at a glance. 

To fully inform you of this new 
development in buying infants’ under- 
wear, we will gladly send you a free 
copy of the E-Z chart. Just write your 
name, address, and occupation on a 
postcard, and mail it to E-Z Mills, 
Inc., Dept. 10, Bennington, Vermont. 
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Ina New World of SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


At Convention of American 
Substitutes . . . 


Home Economics Association 


BOOTH NUMBER 


30-1-6-7 


THERE’S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
for the 
GUARANTEE 
OF SCIENCE 


* 


SuBSTITUTE merchandise is now 
commonplace. Even many of the 
famous brands you once bought with 
complete confidence ... are now al- 
tered for the duration. What then can 
you place your faith in when buying? 
The guarantee of Science... for that never 
changes! Merchandise bearing the Seal ' 
of Quality of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., has been Scientifically Tested 
and approved for raw material content, con- 
struction, and serviceability. Regardless of 
whether or not the Certified Merchandise con- 
tains substitutes ... the Seal of Quality is your 
assurance of maintained quality standards. Today, 
especially, play safe in your buying . . . look for the 
Seal! 


These products are certified for quality and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”’—W oven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 


L American Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Mfe. Co. 
4 Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Rubber Gloss Wax Franklin Research Company 
Girls’ Gym Suits E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Fiberglas Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Millis 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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| We invite you to visit us in... 
BOOTHS 


Home Economics ConveENTION 


H otel Statler 
Boston 


J une Twenty-first fo Twenty-fifth ; 
ance) 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


New York, N.Y. 


230 Park Aven ue 


I 


